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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


Tae persecution of a trade whieh is a perfectly legal one, 
and one whieh has rendered great service to the Mtate, 
has no ativaction for us, The licensed trade, carried on 
fov the most part by men who are as honourable as are 
men who are oeeupled in any other oalling, in our 
opinion should not ie singled out for vindietive treat: 
ment, We vejoloed when the House of Lords threw out 
the Licensing Act of two years ago, and we vregre. that 
by a aidewind and a tortuous course much the same 
provisions were brought about when the Finance Act was 
unfortunately passed by the Upper House last year, 
Hlsewhere we oul with the curtailment of liberty which 
ls the outoome of unwise leadership of an inexperienced 
democracy, In the case of the leensed trade, we fear 
that the expression which fitly desoribes the situation 
ls wanton oppression, Uvcher classes are subjected to 
harassment, and wholly indefensible inquisition into 
everything concerning thelr private affairs, This is an 
Impertinence on the part of those who are temporarily in 
the position to play the tyrant, but for sheer, downright 
oruelty there is no precedent for the treatment of the 
licensed trade, Unless the licensed trader happens to 
reside in Ireland, he is called upon, under a penalty of 
£20, to fill in within thirty days a form which no man 
who is not an expert valuer on the one hand, and an 
expert Har on the other, oan possibly fill in, As part of 
the consideration for allowing a Budget which they 
detested to pass, the Irish members have succeeded in 
securing the withdrawal of Form LL, 1 from operation in 
Treland, Were the form a just and defensible one, why 
should it not be required to be filled in in Ireland as 
well as in Great Britain! 


SSS 


We do not wish to beat about the bush, There are two 
kinds of bribery, One is in cash, the other is in kind, 
Ireland has received a consideration in kind, We do not 
object to the exemption of Irish traders from the neces- 
sity of filling in an iniquitous form—wuntil after the 
General Election—but we claim the same exemption for 
British traders, and we hope that the King’s writ for the 
recovery of the twenty pounds penalty for default is not 
intended to run in one portion of the United Kingdom 
only, The form itself is an outrage on common sense as 
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well as on elementary justice, Many of the particulars 
cannot be within the knowledge of the deelarant, who is 
subjected to a penalty if he makes a false statement, 
Penalties in these days are plentiful— 


"Thick as autumnal leaves that atrow the brooks 
In Vallombrosa,” 


A few-leaved pamphlet will soon sufflee to set forth indi- 
vidual actions which are not penalised, A monstrous tome 
will be required to record the actions which a benevolent 
legislature visite with punishment, A publican, under 
Norm Li, 1, is called on to make a retrospective return, 
not only of sales whieh it has been his duty during those 
ears to keep note of for the information of the licensing 
Juastioes, but also of “other goods.” We think another 
conference of _e Mp at the Treasury will have to be 
dalled to unravel the meaning of this eryptle phrase, In 
any ease the heading is nonsense, and cannot possibly be 
somplied with Then follows a deiightful touch of irony, 
"This space may be used for any observations the de 
dlavant may wish to make,” We regret that we ave not 
lidensed tradeva, The remarke we should make in that 
vieant space would selntillate, After a thovoughly ex 
lintieting inventory of inquiries, including sueh absurdities 
aff” duving the 
years 1007-1010, w pleasant note overs, to the effeot that 
'w detailed statement, showing how the gross and net 
profits have been avvived ab, must be furnished, and may 
@ seb forth on a separate sheet,” We have said enough 
to show that what is asked of the publican would be an 
oulvage on & free man if the form eould be filled in, 
and as it eannet be filled in, ite authors have covered 
themselves with ridieule and ebloquy, 


After & debate of unparalleled aserbity in the Chambre 
(es Déeputés on the veeent strikes and the steps taken by 
the Government to end them, the latter gained a complete 
vietory on Munday last, M, Briand stuek to his guns with 
the ulmost courage, He maintained that the strike was 
never & genuine labour movement seeking vedvess for 
genuine wrongs, bub & eonspiracy on the part of the 
advanced Moolaliste and Labour fw Be to attack the 
Government and to upset all the forees of law and order, 
In the course of his speech M, Briand roused the fury of 
the Boolaliste to white heat by declaring that if the laws 
had not proved adequate to check the disorders the Govern: 
ment was prepared to go outside the laws even at the 
risk of acting fliogally, Mor a hour following this signifi. 
cant declaration the uproar was so great that speaking 
was impossible, and when the Prime Minister left the 
tribune he had to be protected by his friends from persone! 
assault, The result is a great personal triumph for M, 
Briand, but for whose firmness Paris to-day might be In 
the hands of anarchists and hooligans, We are told by 
those on the spot that never since the time of the Commune 
has such grave danger threatened the oapital, The whole 
population, aroused by the strike on the railroads and by 
that of the electricians, was seething with diseontent and 
ready to rebel against all constituted authority, Any sign 
of weakness on the part of the Government would have lod 
not only to & general strike amongst all the workers, but to 
& regular rebellion and to the sacking of the rich quarters 
of Paris, But what is the cause of this sudden outbreak 
against the Republic! If the people are not satisfied with 
& Republic, which is in theory the most democratic form 
of government that exists, and with a ministry which is 
presided over by an ex-Boclalist, there is no security what- 
ever for individuals or for property in the future, But 
when one tries to analyse the motives of a French mob one 
immediately gets into deep water, Omsar found the Gauls 


& nervous race liable to the sudden ebullitions of passion 
ab the most unexpected moments, and the modern French- 
man differs bub little from his early ancestors, We hope 


that the troubles are over for a long time to come, but 
memory dies hard, and such scenes as have just been 
witnessed do little towards adding to the value of the 
" Bntente ” 


in the event of war with Germany, Mean- 
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while, M. Briand’s cabinet is to be reconstructed without 
M, Viviani, the Minister of Labour, who has resigned, 


ee 


The report of the Royal Commission on the Church in 
Wales, presided over by Lord Justice Vaughan Williams, 
has just issued its report. The Commission seems to have 
had a very stormy passage, owing to the widely divergent 
views of the members of the Church of England, of whom 
the active spokesman was Lord Hugh Cecil, and the Non- 
conformists, of whom Sir John Williams was the chief, 
The result is that there are no less than four reports 
contradicting one another, not only in general conoiusions 
arrived at, but also on questions of fact, However, several 
salient facts can be gleaned from the mass of statistios which 
has been collected by the rival collaborators, The Church 
of England is still the largest single denomination in 
Wales, ite communicants numbering 195,081, and there 
has been a large inerease in recent years, but this figure 
has to be compared with 650,566 members of the 
various Nonconformist denominations and with 64,000 
Roman Catholics, Thus the Church of England 
communicants number 23,7 per cent, of the whole, The 
churches in Wales also very much exceed the number 
necessary for the population, for if all the people of the 
sountry over three years of age were to go to chureh at a 
given time on a Bunday there would still be room for 
100,000 more, On the question of disendowment and dis- 
establishment the Commission pronounces no opinion, 
considering that outside the seope of its enquiry, Tb has 
succeeded in giving & vash amount of new ammunition to 
the rival eontroverslaliata, and with these figures at thelr 
command the battle will rage with Ineveased fury in the 
future, 


Whatever may be thought from an artistic point of view 
of the new Mt, Paul's Grom which Dr, Ingram unveiled on 
Monday last, 1b is undoubtedly wise and even necessary 
to keep in mind by such memorials the historie past, At 
this spot, when London was in sige little move than a large 
village, notable events in the eliy’s progress were cele: 
brated, and the Bishop of London, in his speech, made 
interesting references to the various occurrences of 
medimval times which were focussed here, " As the history 
of our country went this way and that for many centuries, 
it centred round Paul's Gross, Here at the Reformation 
the authority of the Popes was denounced; Luther's Bible 
was burned here; Latimer thundered against the vices 
of London; here a woman of high position did penance 
in & white sheet for her offences, and a great man was 
mublicly excommunicated for his sing,” We have passed 
vayond the period of civilisation when these things are 
exploited in full view of the populace—the days when a 
hanging was a spectacle for the crowd; but as we glance 
at the new Cross of St, Paul's we may remember with 
benefit these preliminary stages in the evolution of the 
city and its customs, 


ee 


The Cross certainly is “ new” in more senses than one; 
it contrasts rather painfully with the sombre, stately dome 
towering above it. Our taste in the matter of public 
monuments is a by-word among the more sprightly southern 
nations; they regard us as lacking in artistry, in the 


sense of proportion, in that subtle quality of discrimina- | 


tion which they pride themselves upon possessing in an 
exceptional degree. Nations, however, have to work out 
their own salvation in artistic matters as in other affairs, 
and if in our achitecture and memorials we are not 
particularly inspired, it is permissible to hold the opinion 
that we have passed the deliberately ugly stage and are 
devoting attention to the attributes of elegance and beauty 
as well as to the necessary one of permanence, The new 
Cross bears witness to this fact; it suffers by its proximity 
to the great Cathedral which we love so well, but that 
cannot be termed a fault, and some such result was perhaps 
inevitable under the circumstances. 
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DARKENING . DAYS 


You who were friend to me 
In the brave summer hours, 
Will you my comrade be 
When fragrant summer flowers are dead? 


Blossoms you ) prea of song, 
Love strayed within our call ; 

Never a day seemed long~- 
How when those petals all-are shed! 


Red leaves, and wind in the lane 
Down by the twilit shore ; 

Love may not come again— 
Is it good-bye, O moré than friend! 


Red skies, and phantom stars 
That kiss the pale, cold moon ; 
Fling wide the prison-bars— 
Hope her sweet strength too soon will spend, 


When on the coasts of Night 
We, without Love, shall stand, 
Shall we regret his flight 
Into that sunlese land alone! 


Let us keep faith with him- 
There is no need for tears— 
Till all life's fives grow dim, 
And the last, splendid years have gone | 
WwW. Lh 


EXIT LIBERTY 


Tne most remarkable feature of the domestic sliuation 
of to-day is the obvious movement of one large body 
in the Biate in the direction of the curtailment of liberty, 
The movement presents a strange phase of evolution 
The struggles of the Liberal party from 1632 to the 
present day have been largely identified with broadening 
the area of representation, A main argument in favour 
of that polley has been that it would tend to liberty, 
Liberty, it was argued, could not be said to be really 
existent, when the aspirations and the interests of large 
masses of the population were unrepresented amongst those 
who were responsible for legislation, A reply to this argu 
ment was that an extension of the franchise to large 
numbers who were little fitted to be entrusted with it, 
would lead, not to liberty, but to ite negation, 

Burke defined his view of liberty in a speech which 
he delivered at Bristol in 1774—Liberty—the only 
liberty I mean, is a liberty connected with order; that 
only exists along with order and virtue, but which can 
not exist at all without them,” 

That view of the liberty which would arise out of the 
extended power of the masses of the people was often 
echoed in the early days of the debates on the represen- 
tation of the people, It was argued that the wisdom 
and patriotism of newly enfranchised electors would limit 
their desire for liberty within the bounds of a definition 
such as Burke's. Those who ventured to whisper “ Civium 
ardor prava jubentium” were airily waved aside, or 
accused of unreasoning mistrust of the people. It was 
not seen as clearly in those days as it is now that the 
fundamental necessity when the franchise was broadened 
would be leaders above suspicion, leaders who would not 
prostitute their firm convictions, their patriotic creeds to 
gratify ambition. It is obvious therefore that the experi- 


_ment of entrusting masses who jad not the tradition or 


instinct of government, who would require to be educated, 
and honestly educated, to a new and responsible position. 
needed an indispensable factor. That factor was, and 
is, blameless leaders. 
Any man who has occupied with success a leading 
position knows the influence ‘which he has wielded for 
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good or ill, It is astonishing to observe how few men | 
possess the capacity of leadership, and any man who 
recognises that he has, for reasons which he probably finds 
difficult to explain, such a gift, should regard it as almost 
a sacred, although doubtless a laborious, endowment. 

We quit general reflections with some regret, and turn 
to the incidents of the moment, which are far less 
agreeable, 

We observe at the present =p | several tendencies which 
are ominous, but we observe a single one which commends 
itself to our sincere commendation, We refer to the Oon- 
ference at present sitting, at which the most eminent 
statesmen of the day are acting together to endeavour to 
compose the difloultios of the State, We may not be 
sanguine as to the successful issue of thelr deliberdtions 
on fhe particular issue under thelr consideration, but the 
principle is good, How great is the relief when it is felt 
that matters of high moment cease to be dealt with after 
the manner of the cheap-jack at the Baturday evening 
market, “Trust in the people”! How can trust be 
reposed in them, when their leaders descend to such 
methods? Is the mission to lead or to mislead! 

It may be said that we are preaching late in the day— 
possibly too late; that the virus of seurrility patronised 
and disseminated by leading men has infected the popular 
mind, We trust not, In some parte of the country the 
polson has as yet been innocuous, In others, where it is 
netive, let responsible men, even if they Ineur the loss of 
a little temporary popenerty, deal honestly with the 
people, and act with dignity becoming the positions which 
thelr abilities have won for them, 

We are loth in an article of this kind to deseend to 
enumerate the many instances which ooour to us in whieh 
what is called access of liberty, under unworthy guidance, 
has led to results which have been disastrous, and which 
in the future, if continued, will lead to ruin, Like Walk: 
land, we shall be accused of erying " Peace” where there 
ls no peace, Walkland at least was a people's man, and | 
the people suffered more calamities than any other class 
because the evry from his heart was unheeded, | 

Our quarrel is not with the people; it is with those 
who if they knew the dignity of thelr positions as leaders 
would seorn to assoclate themselves for a moment with 
schemes ov speech which they know foreshadow national 
dissolution, 


THE NEED FOR PATIENCE 


One result which has arisen from the Conference bridling 
the tongues of the official leaders of the Unionist Party 
has been to develop a vast mushroom growth of unofficial 
leaders who, in the press and on the platform, set forth 
policies of their own, which they offer as certain solutions 
of the present crisis, Apparently the spokesman of thie 
band of malcontents—or perhaps it would be fairer to call 
them impatient politicians—is Mr, J, L, Garvin, the clever, 
but somewhat wordy, editor of the Observer. We do not 
wish to say a word against Mr, Garvin. He is a type of 
man too rarely met with in these disillusioned days. He 
is a fanatic who almost believes in the divine nature of his 
mission on earth, but, happily for the peace of the country, 
he is a patriotic fanatic. His imagination is of the most 
brilliant order, and every Sunday morning for months 
past, in the Observer, he has given it full play in four 
columns of large type with innumerable black headings, 
‘pt quotations and cunningly calculated Biblical illustra- 
tions. His articles have attracted considerable attention, 
and, encouraged by his initial success, he now regards 
himself as a prophet—at present crying in the Wilderness 
sent to prepare the way for a peaceful, equitable, and 
universal settlement of all the vexed questions which have 
been exercising the keenest intellects of both parties 
during the last two yeats. He believes, and we have no | 
reason to doubt his sincerity, that this country and the | 
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empire as a whole are on the verge of some dreadful cata- 
clysm, and unless steps are immediately taken to avert the 
crisis, our Constitution will be swept away, our settled 
institutions uprooted, and the total collapse of “ our great 
imperial edifice” will come ¢ome time next year, 

Mr. Garvin feels this disaster all the more because it is 
the year of George V.’s Coronation, and he longs to arrive 
at some settlement before that historic pageant. His panic 
has carried him so far that he is willing to throw over 
almost all the most cherished traditions and policies of 
the Unionist Party in order to preserve the country from 
the still greater catastrophe which threatens it, He pro- 
fesses to have inside information with regard to what has 
taken place behind the four walls which hide the doings 
of the mystic eight, He announces that it will be impos. 
sible for them to arrive at any settlement of the Constitu- 
tional question and the Veto of the House of Lords unless 
the scope of the Conference is enlarged and Mr, Redmond 
ls admitted into the seeret conclave, He believes the 
ovux of the matter is the question of Home Rule for 
lreland, and until this is settled there can be no safety 
for the Empire or future scope of utility for the Unionist 
Party, ‘Therefore, he is prepared to make a deal over 
Ireland in order to secure the support of the Irish 
Nationalists in the House of Commons, and thus break up 
the Liberal-Labour-Moclaliet majority which at present 
governe Nngland, Home Rule and the Veto of the House 
of Lords are to be exchanged for Tariff Reform and a 
strong navy, Tt is somewhat of an anomaly that at the 
sume time, being very much under the thumb of Lord 
lisher, he goes tooth and nail for Lord Charles Beresford 
hocause, in an open letter to Mr, Anquith, he ventured to 
joint oub how we have lost our command of the sea, But 

lome Mule for Tveland in rather too bitter w pill to aak 
the Unionist Party to swallow, and therefore it is to be 
coated with & sweet outer name to disguise the taste, We 
ave to hear no more of Home Rule; instead, we are to 
have Imperial Vederation, and, still further to disguise 
the pungent draught, it ls to be given, not only to Ireland, 
but alse to Seotland and Wales, Hach is to have its own 
Parliament dealing ostensibly with its local affairs, The 
Imperial Parliament is to be preserved for delegates of 
the entire Empire, and is to exercise a final veto over all 
legislation passed by the Federal Assemblies, We are not 
told what England is to get out of this vast bestowal of 


_ self-government; whether this country is to have a separate 


Parliament for local affairs, or whether we are to conduct 
our business at odd moments in the Imperial Parliament 
when its time is not being taken up in settling disputes in 
Tveland, Scotland, and Wales, or dealing with questions 
affecting the Empire as a whole, This is a small matter of 
detail to be settled at some later date, 

We sincerely hope that the leaders of the Unionist 
Party, the moment their bridles are removed, will lose 
no time in making clear to their followers throughout the 
country that these wild schemes have been put forward 
without their sanction, and will receive no measure of 
official support, The manifest absurdity of the whole plan 
must be clear to anyone who takes the trouble to sit down 
and think clearly for a few moments, In the first place, it 
means the entire defranchisement of every Unionist or 
Conservative in Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, who can 
never hope to obtain a majority in any of these Federal 
Assemblies, and likewise will not be able to send repre- 
sentatives to the Imperial Parliament. Anyone who has 
taken the trouble to examine the history of the United 


| States will realise the immense evils which have sprung 


from a number of practically independent State Parlia- 
ments, each making its own laws and only recognising a 
nominal control from Washington. It is instructive that 
at the very moment our self-constituted embryo leaders 
are advocating thie most disastrous form of decentralisa- 
tion Mr. Roosevelt, the most progressive of statesmen, 
is advocating as the main plank in his political platform 
the strengthening of the Sentral authority of Congress. 
He is being vigorously opposed by all the vested interests 
throughout the United States for the simple reason that 
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the “Bosses” and Trust magnates have had little diffi- 
culty in the past in corrupting the State Legislatures and 
securing the passage of measures beneficial to their own 
particular interests. Also, there has been absolutely no 
demand for federalism from either Scotland or Wales, and 
it is extremely doubtful whether the Liberals of either of 
these countries would regard with favour the gift which 
some of the impatient spirits of the Conservative Party 
propose to confer on them. Mr. Redmond fully realising 
the weakness of his position, grasps at the scheme as the 
last straw of a discredited leader, but to save his face with 
his own followers he has shortly to add the proviso that 
Ireland must be served with the new dish first, and cannot 
wait for Scotland and Wales to make up their minds, The 
merest tyro can see through the shallowness of Mr, Red- 
mond’s promises, He declares that if the boom is granted 
Treland will leave the framing of tariffs to the Imperial 
Parliament, and will pay her share in any scheme of 
national defence; but it is perfectly certain that once 
[roland gets a Parliament of her own the ambitions 
of her statesmen will not rest content with the handling 
of local affairs, Loyal Ulster is greatly exercised over 
these proposals, and demands a separate Parliament of her 
own, Then, again, if there Is to be Imperial Federation all 
round, where is it going to stop? Yorkshire is almost as 
large as Wales, and if geographical boundaries are to 
settle the right to local parliaments, why should not York- 
shire demand one of her own, or any other county for 
that matter? The interests of various counties in the 
North and South of England are just as divergent as those 
of England and Treland, or Scotland and Wales, 


We have no space here to go into the difeulties which 
would arise from delicate finanelal adjustments, but they 
would be so endless that the disputes which must arise 
in the future would be even more vehement than thone 
which Home Rule has caused in the past. The whole 
scheme is not only impracticable to a degree, but, further: 
more, there has been no demand for it, and we do not 
believe that the majority of the Conservative electorate will 
consider it for one moment, What the advocates of these 
wild schemes will not realise is the salient and indis- 
putable fact that it is the Liberal party, and not the Con- 
servative party, which is beset with difleulties, No doubt 
it is pleasant to belong to the majority in party politions 
and to enjoy the fruits of offiee, but these will all come 
in time to him who waits, The Unionist party remained 
in power for nearly twenty years, with one brief break, 
which sent them back to office like giants refreshed, The 
present cycle of misgovernment must also run its ap- 
pointed course before the Conservative party again comes 
into power, Although it seems a long time to the victims, 
the present administration has only been in power for a 
little over four years, and, considering their majority in 
1906 was the largest ever known, and that since that 
time they have thrown over every sound principle of 
finance in order to catch votes, and were able to carry 
through, on totally unsound Ifnes, the colossal bribe of 
Old Age Pensions, it cannot be said that the Conservative 
party has done badly when, less than a year ago, it 
won back over one hundred seats, thus entirely crippling 
the administration, rendering its unwieldy numbers and 
automatic majority innocuous, and making it entirely 
dependent on the Nationalists and Socialists, The only 
live issue to-day on which the election of 1910 turned is 
Tariff Reform, The cry against the House of Lords is 
as dead as the dodo, and it will be impossible to galvanise 
it into life, even if the Conference does fail to arrive at any 
setisfactory compromise, As a set off against this—in spite 
of a considerable trade revival—Tariff Reform is making 
steady progress, This fact will be borne witness to by 
all who have recently addressed the electorate on the sub- 
ject. The people are becoming so well educated on the 
question that even experts have difficulty in teaching them 
anything new, and once a great measure of reform has 
percolated through the minds of the people, has been 
assimilated by them. has been weighed in the balance, has 
survived the prejudices and bogeys of fifty years, and has 





not been found wanting, it is only a question of time before 
it becomes a fait accompli on the Statute Book. 

An election next January would do neither side much 

ood. The Unionists would probably win a few seats, but 
it would be worse than useless if they failed to secure a 
good working majority. We should lose all our tactical 
advantage of occupying the offensive, and should at once 
bs on the defensive. We have only to sit tight, to stand 
by our old battle cries, and watch the gradual disintegra- 
tion of the mighty host which, flushed with victory, pro- 
mised a universal millennium in 1906, but which even by 
unparalleled dishonesty and colossal bribes, succeeded 
in losing 100 seats in 1910, Look at the rocks which 
surround the onward course of the Liberal-Nationalist- 
Socialist barque. Even if all were united and acknow- 
ledged a single helmsman to steer them through their 
difficulties, it is doubtful if they could weather the storm ; 
but with a crew mutinous, and pulling different ways, and 
with three leaders, all wishing to choose their own passage 
through the shoals, they will as certainly come to grief 
as the sun will rise every succeeding twenty-four hours, 
Some are calling for the abolition of the House of Lords, 
others for its reform, Some for Home Rule, others for 
Federation, Some for a reversal of the Osborne judgment, 
others for payment of members, Some for a strong navy, 
others for disarmament; whilst the land clauses of the 
Budget, which were to be the keystone for a vast edifice of 
social reform, have not only turned out a complete failure 
but are causing universal discontent and mistrust amongst 
all parties, The duty of the Unionist party is to present 
a united front to the common enemy, and to watch for its 
opportunity to deliver the final blow to the unwieldy host, 
which in due season will be scattered like chaff to the four 
winds of heaven, But if it dabbles with wild, futile, fatuous 
schemes, which it has opposed for the last thirty years, and 
waetes its strength in internecine dissensions, then the 
future is dark indeed, and the Liberal-Socialist-Nationalist 
host is likely to remain in power for a generation at 


least, 


THE SPRINGS OF ROMANCE" 


In the attempt to define romance, to determine even 
approximately the times and places of its origins, we are 
at once confronted with unusual difficulties arising from 
the elusive nature of our subject, If we ask, “ What is 
romance |" there may be a hundred fluent answers, but 
not one which shall satisfy the heart as well as the intel- 
lect; we might as well try to remove the shining veil of 
autumn gossamer from the meadow to the study, expecting 
to preserve its beautiful tints, its silvery sheen, its deli- 
cate, exquisite motion in the breeze, Therefore, when we 
find so classical a scholar as Mr, George Wyndham ad- 
dressing as Rector the students of the University of Edin- 
burgh, as he did on October 28, upon “The Springs of 
Romance in the Literature of Europe,” we are wg 
certain that he will minister well and truly to the stern 
and uncompromising demands of our intellects; but we 
allow ourselves to entertain a doubt as to his power to 
stave off that vague, inquiring hunger of the soul, which 
refuses definitions and feels that “the things which are 
not seen are eternal,” 

With fine literary skill the speaker traces the history 
of romance from the earliest times down to that move- 
ment of the last century, that wonderful Romantic Revival 
“which changed the literature, architecture, ainting, and 
furniture of Europe, and reversed the attitude of scholar- 
ship towards the Middle Ages.” He admits the diffoulty 
of any clear analysis or definition with regard to so subtle 
a theme. “ When dealing with the dimly apprehended we 
must discover before we can define,” he remarks, and the 
trend of his discourse lay naturally in that direction. We 
may quote a brief passage in illustration. 





* “Phe Springs of Romance in the Uiterature of Burope,”” An Addrons delivered 


to the Atudente of Edinburgh Mniversity, October, 1910, By the Right Hon, 
George Wyndham, M,P, (Macmillan & Oo, 14, net.) 
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If you can establish When and Where a thing happened | 
ou may be able to guess Why it happened, and, even, 
t it was. . . . You can look for the advent of 
Romance either in literature that remains and can be 
studied ; or else, in the theories of learned men who infer 
the Ouro atenen of earlier literature, that has certainly 
perished, and may never have been written. 

“The Development of Science” and the section devoted 
to the Arthurian Legends form the most interesting and 
suggestive portions of the lecture. Queen Eleanor, grand- 
daughter of William of Poitou—who was himself the 
earliest Troubadour—seems to have mothered a good deal 
of the romance of the later years. Thanks to her, St. 
—_ became patron of the realm of England, for her 
grandfather used the saint's name as a battle-cry before 
the walls of Jerusalem. “She brought to Great 
Britain, with signal results in literature, the artists 
who were to fashion the romantic material of 
many voyages into the great romances of Europe”; 
King Henry, too, “loved reading only less than 
hunting,” spoke many languages, and was another potent 
factor in the ey of the revival, Through other 
sources Mr, Wyndham finds inspiration for his historioally 
minded muse, and we heartily admire both his method and 
his matter; but in the end he is compelled to confess that 
it is well-enigh impossible to arrive at a solution of the 
problem of romance by logio or argument, All faiths have 
an element of mystery, hold some degree of the assumption 
shadowed forth in those immortal words, “Whom, having 
not seen, we love,” Romance in the making is very tame 
and ordinary, as the lecturer acutely perceived when he 
observed that “mythologies begin to be romantic when 
they become strange by reason of their antiquity or alien 
character.” Even lovers, unless they be ultra-sentimental, 
do not feel particularly “romantic.” Aucassin and Nicol- 
ette were probably far too occupied with their escapades 
to see that they were providing themselves with future 
fame, Finally, we are alt more or less engaged in the most 
splendid romance of all—the poem of “ Man's adventure 
‘aongh the Universe.” In that quest, “we take our part 
with brave astonishment,” and know in our heart of 
hearts, with Wordsworth, that “our noisy years seem 
moments in the being of the eternal silence,” 





REVIEWS 
NEW POETRY 





Ballads and Poems. By Joun Masurrury, (Elkin 
Mathews, 2s, 6d, net.) 

The Hours of Fiametta, By Racnwn Awnnann Tayron. 
(Elkin Mathews. 2s, 6d. net.) 

Alaruma and Heeursion, By Awrnun Scorr Onaven, 
(Elkin Mathews, 2s, 6d. net.) 

The Revolt of Woman, and Other Poems, By Vivian Looxn 
Exuius, (Locke Ellis, 1s, net.) 


Ninety years ago, good Doctor Hugh Blair set forth in 
his “Lectures” some ideas on lyric poetry which might 
well be taken to heart by many ambitious versifiers of the 
present day, “In every composition,” said he, “ there 
ought to be a subject; there ought to be parts which make 
up a whole; there should be a connection of those parts 
with one another, The transitions from thought to 
thought may be light and delicate, such as are prompted 
by a lively fancy; but still they should be euch as pre- 
serve the connection of ideas and show the author to be 
one who thinks, and not one who raves,” The four writers 
whose volumes are before us at the present moment all 
fulfil these demands with greater or less success, and have 
all made a name for good work. To Mr. John Masefield, 
remembering “ Nan” and other fine conceptions, we turn 
in especial anticipation of the real stuff of poetry, and we 
are not disappointed. 

Of the miscellaneous poems which he has here collected 
not one is poor; some are exquisitely beautiful. He is a 





standing example to the minor poets, from whose ranks 
he has long ago risen, in that he always has a central idea, 
and always abhors mere prettiness; even in his descriptive 
verge the last stanza generally comes with a ring as of 
hammer-stroke on fine metal, finishing the shape of the 
perfect song. He tempts us to quote on every page. His 
sea pieces are full of the rhythmic motion of the sea itself. 
Take for an example of irresistibly swinging lines the 
“Old Song Re-sung,” on page 23, which should be read 
aloud :— 

I saw a ship a-sailing, a-sailing, a-sailing, 

With emeralds and rubies and sa phires in her hold ; 

And a bosun in a blue coat bawling at, the railing, 

Piping through a silver call that had a chain of gold ; 

The summer wind was failing and the tall ship rolled. 
By anyone with the slightest sense of melody this hauntin 
little poem cannot be read wrongly—it sings itself; an 
note the internal rhyme in the last Hine—a pretty artifice 
which obtains also in each remaining stanza. A thrill of 
a different kind comes in “ Spanish Waters,” where the old 
sailor, after remembering the bygone days of adventure, 
laments for them :— 


It's not the way to end it all, I'm old, and nearly blind, 


ant old eave past's a strange thing, for it never leaves 
ie MING, 

And I see in dreams, awhiles, the beach, the sun's dise dipping 

red, 
And the tall ship, under topsails, swaying in past Nigger 
ead, 

I'l be ylad to step ashore there. Glad to take a pick and go 
lo the lone biased coco-palm tree in the place no others know, 
And lift the gold and silver that has mouldered there for years 
By the loud surf of Los Muertos which is beating in my ears, 


Mr, Masefield’s love poems are no less fine in their way. 
The opening verses of “Her Heart” have a distinctly 
Elizabethan sound :— 


Her heart is always doing lovely things, 
Filling my wintry mind with simple flowers, 
Playing sweet tunes on my untunéd strings, 
Delighting all my undelightful hours. 
Two pooms in the book remind us very much of Mr, 
Kipling at his best— Port of Holy Peter,” «a grim and 
grisly rhyme, and “ Oargoes.” We venture to say that 
nobody but Mr, Kipling and Mr, Masefield could bring 
the words “cheap tin traye” into a really powerful poem 
without rendering the effect ludicrous, ow it is done, we 
leave our readers to discover, With the last stanza of 
“ Beauty” we must close our quotations from this delight 
ful little volume:— 


I hage heard the song of the blossoms and the old chant of 
the sea, 

And feen strange lands from under the arched white sails of 
ships; 

But the loveliest things of beauty God ever has showed to me 

Are her voice, and her hair and eyes, and the dear red curve 
of her lips. 

All who value re omen | good work, work that has 

about it no taint of the study or of forced enthusiasm, will 

be well advised to buy this volume and keep it upon the 

shelf reserved for favourite and companionable books, 

We trust that Mrs, Rachel Annand Taylor will not mis- 
understand us when we say that we do not always quite 
understand her, Tn illustration of our remark we quote 
one of these sixty sonnets, entitled “ The Accusation :— 


Mere night! The unconsenting Soul stands by, 
A moaning protestant. “Ah, not for this, 
And not for this, through rose and thorn was I 
Drawn to surrender and the bridal kiss, 
Annuneiations lit with sommes wings 
Of sudden angels ‘mid the lilies tall, 
Proud prothalamia chaunting ensagpuees things,— 
© sumptuous fables, why so prodigal 
Of masque and music, of dreams like foam-white swans 
On lakes of hyacinthus? Must Love seek 
Great allies, Beauty sound her arriére-bans 
That ‘all her splendours betray us to this bleak 
Simplicity whereto blind satyrs run? "— 
The irony seems old, old as the sun, 
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It is very ornate and fulsome, but what does it mean! 
We are no nearer to discovery when we read the preceding 
and succeeding sonnets. Too much of Mrs. Taylor’s verse 
consists of mysticism carried to obscurity. any of the 
sonnets might have been derived directly from Rossetti’s 
“House of Life”—a turn of phrase that was peculiarly 
Rossetti’s is often noticeable : — 


As delicate, gorgeous rains of dusky gold 
Heavy white lilies, Love importunate 
Besets the soul... 


The great concentrics of star-builded dreams. . . 


However this may be, as a rule the inspiration seems want- 
ing, which alone can justify, as it did in Rossetti’s work, 
the involved and decorative line. The author is too fond 
of curious and archaic words; “ shent,” “threnes,” “ dis- 
tained,” “ ensorcelise,” “ cilice,” “ cinct,” “adamas,” and, 
of course, “thurifer” and “ thurible,” are scattered here 
and there through the book. We quite expected to find 
“Ohthonian” and “Homoousian,” but apparently these 
would not serve. 

Tt is very pleasant to notice that from the level which 
we have indicated a few of the sonnets rise unexception- 
ably. “The Sum of Things,” for example, from one woman 
to another, ie very fine indeed :— 


Well! I am tired, who fared to divers ends, 

And you ave not, who kept the beaten path; 
But mystic Vintagers have been my friends, 

Even Love and Death and Sin and Pride and Wrath. 
Wounded am I, you are immaculate ; 

But great Adventurers were my starry guides: 
From God's pavilion to the Flaming Gate 

Have I not ridden as an immortal rides? 
And your dry soul crumbles by dim degrees 

To final dust quite happily, it appears, 
While all the sweetness | her nectaries 

Can only stand within my heart like tears, 
© throbbing wounds, rich tears, and splendour spent, 
Ye are all my spoil, and I am well content, 


It is perfectly obvious what a gain in the true spirit of 
poesy is here, due to an approach to simplicity, “ After 


Many Years” is also a beautiful poem; and here is an 
exquisite conceit ;— 


I spun my soul about with soft cocoons 
Of pleasure golden pale... . 


If Mrs. Taylor could but rid her method of the highly- 
coloured writing she indulges in to an extent which com- 
pletely mars her finest ideas, and could clarify her expres- 
sion, she might take high rank as an exponent of the 
English sonnet. 

Mr. Arthur Scott Craven’s imitation Ingoldsby Legends 
—most of his critics have so labelled his work, and it is 
the best comparison possible—are excellent. We like his 
humorous poems best; he has an uncanny skill in rhyming 
and a diabolical facility with his rhythm which pleases us 
mightily; he sets the feet stamping to his measure. 
Also, he is really very funny at times. “Fudge” is the 
smartest thing of its kind that we have seen for a long 
time ; it seems a shame to quote, but we take the liberty of 
reproducing the opening lines :— ! 
Mr. Justice Fudge 
Is a very learned Judge 


Of exceeding erudition, most profound in legal lore. 
“Fudge on Contracts,’ be it noted, 
Is a standard work, and quoted 


By the cream of learned Counsel twenty times a day and more ; 
hile, of course, his “ Jurisprudence’ 
In the text-book for all aati, 


And his “ Roman Law" a classic, which they one and all adore, 
Do you know it? 


Bound in leather, red calf binding, six-and-elghtpence? 
(I've a copy, slightly spotted, golng cheap at three-and-four,) 
“Mukerji Lal” is also capital, Some of the serlous 
poems are good, but on the whole we prefer Mr, Craven 
in his Nghter moods; it is better to make people laugh 
whole-heartedly than to make them admire half-heartedly, 
and there is plenty of room, with a cordial welcome, for 
more of Mr, Oraven's lilting “ Legends,” 





Last year Mr. Vivian Locke Ellis selected “ Five Lyrical 
Poems” from work awaiting publication, and the little 
volume which he now sets before us more than fulfils the 
promise of his previous book, The only really unfortu- 
nate thing about it is the title, which is disagreeably sug- 
gestive of platforms in Hyde Park draped in purple and 
green, of shrill feminine voices, and of aggressively- 
worded banners. The title-poem, however, has nothing to 
do with votes; it is a purely symbolic and very beautiful 
little episode in eight irregular stanzas, of which we may 
quote the first as an example of the serenity and dignity. 
of the author’s style: — 


As one out of a wilderness he spoke, 
Pausing beneath some forest-bordering pine 
Or branch-triumphant oak 
Whereon the red rays of the sunset shine; 
One who has lingered all the day divine 
In the miraculous company of sound, 
wag for silence in the trembling leaves 
nd stillness in the ground, 
That he may sleep, while with unearthly beams 
His cold and watchful planet dips, and weaves 
The pattern of his dreams. 


This, and “A Dream of Babylon,” are the two longest 
poems; the latter, chiefly in blank verse, has some pus- 
sages full of the witchery of the East. It attains a high 
standard of poetry, both in technique and in conception ; 
it is a pleasure to note, from one point of view, the fine 
contrast of vowel-sounds in the following lines, and from 


another point of view their delicacy of descriptive 
power :— 


All night I wandered in the lost moonlight 
Over the wharves and past the water-gates 
And in the reedy sands, All white and cold 
The shallows made no murmur as they let 

The stark mid-current by, The little flelds 
Ran with straight rivulets like seams of glass 
Under the haze. Yonder was Babylon, 

A wall of midnight with red battlements 

And pyramids of cloud; a mountain ridge 
Hollow with native fires, absorbing heaven ; 
And one white star, kindling her doors of bronze 
And melting her domed fastness into dreams, 


In one or two shorter lyrics Mr, Ellis essays a rhythm 
which does not show him at his best—as in “ An Eastern 
Song.” From a writer who can give us so lovely a poem 
as “ After,” however, much is to be expected in the future. 
With three of its seven stanzas we must finish quotation : — 


When death has sentinelled: my door 

Go thou, and visit there no more; 

Go quickly thence, and nothing take 

And nothing leave for memory’s sake. 

And when they bring me to my bier, 

Come not in thought or presence near, 

And when they take me to my grave 

Do thou that little journey save... 

And after, if thou think to bring 

Of flowers some painless offering, 

Come if thou wilt, and blossoms bear, 

But leave them not to wither there. 
Mr. Ellis is no hasty writer of commonplace verses. We 
find nothing in his book which is not true poetry, and we 


shall look forward to later work from his pen with con- 
siderable pleasure. 


EGYPTIAN ESCHATOLOGY 


The Book of the Dead, An English Translation of the 
Chapters, Hymns, ete., of the Theban Recension, with 
an Introduction, Notes, ete, By BH, A, Wantia Bupar, 
M.A,, Litt.D, 3 vole, And The Rgyptian Hieroglyphic 


Tevt, S vols, Edited by Da, Bupaw, (Kegan Paul and 
Oo, 5s, net each vol,) 


Wien Lepsius first published the famous Turin papyrus 
in 1842, he gave it the name Das Todtenbuch, This name has 
been adopted by all scholars since for the numerous papyrl 
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which have been found of the “ Recension of the great 
national funeral work which was copied by the scribes for 
themselves, and for Egyptian kings and queens, princes and 
nobles, gentle and simple, rich and poor, from about B.c. 
1600 to s.c. 900.” This Theban Recension was called by 
the Egyptians “ The Chapters of Coming Forth by Day,” 
given as a first title by Dr. Budge in his edition of the 


volumes comprising the original hieroglyphic text. The , 


beautiful edition before us is a book both for the scholar 
and the general reader, the work of an Egyptologist whose 
reputation is too well known to need any commendation 
from us. The nature of this edition is best described in 
Dr. Budge’s own words:— The translation is no mere 
a: for it has been carefully revised and compared 
with the original text, and many brief explanatory notes 
have been added; and more than four hundred vignettes, 
taken from the best papyri, have been reproduced in the 
volumes of the present edition at the heads of the chapters, 
the general contents of which the ancient Egyptian scribes 
and artists intended them to illustrate.” 

The first volume of the hieroglyphic text has a special 
introduction, giving an account and descriptions of the 
various papyri, one of the most important being the 
Papyrus of Ani, which was found at Thebes, and was 
or te by the Trustees of the British Museum in 1888, 
It is 78ft. long and 15in. wide, and is the longest known 
papyrus of the Theban Recension, It is made of six dis- 
tinct lengths of papyrus, which have been joined together 
with great neatness, The text was written by three 
scribes at least, but the beautiful vignettes appear to have 
been painted by one hand, This papyrus was probably 
produced in the latter years of the Eighteenth dynasty, 
direa Bc, 1400, But the oldest known codex of 
the Theban Recension is the papyrus of Nu, found 
mt Karnah, in Western Thebes, probably dating 
from 1700 nc. This also is in the British Museum, 
and was first published by Dr, Budge in 1899, It is 
beautifully written, has fine painted vignettes, and 
is altogether a piece of work which bears in every line 
evidence of the care and knowledge of the copyist; very 
different from the ordinary stock copy of the undertaker, 
in which blank spaces were left for inserting the name of 
the deceased. 

The greater part of the first volume of the translations 
is occupied with most valuable introductory matter on 
the general history of the “ Book of the Dead,” concerning 
Osiris, the god of Judgment, the Resurrection, Immor- 
tality, and the Elysian fields, together with short notes 
on each chapter, “as it was thought to be unnecessary to 
encumber the pages of a book which is intended for 
popular use with voluminous disquisitions and references.” 
The importance of the study of the “Book of the Dead ” 
may be considered in two aspects: first, in the light 
thrown upon the antiquities of dynastic, and even pre- 
dynastic, Egypt; secondly, from the point of view of the 
science of comparative religion. Although little is 
known of the home and origin of the “Book of 
the Dead,” Dr. Budge finds many references to the 
funeral customs and ideas ‘of a future life current 
among the Aborigines of Egypt of the Stone Age. It is 
true that their mode of tae was quite “ different from 
that in use among their latest pre-dynastic and thelr 
earliest dynastic descendants.” 

In the pre-dynastic cemeteries of the Nile Valley 
recently excavated, evidence has been found both of burial 
and cremation, but none of mummification in the strict 
fense of the term, because they did not understand the 
process, But the race which conquered them did; and 
these new-comers, metal workers of a higher civilisation, 
hrought with them from Asia new religious beliefs, thelr 
own literature, different funeral customs, including the 
process of embalming, burial in the hill-side or in artifi- 
clal brick tombs, for the preservation of the physical body 
or khat, These customs were the natural result of thelr 
belief in the doctrine of the resurrection of man, mixed up 
with the worship of the god-man and king, Osiris, who 
was provided by his sisters, Isis and Nephthys, with 





amulets of protection in the grave, and who himself 
recited magical formule, which gave him everlasting life. 
Dr. Budge considers that the period’ of this change is 
the period of the introduction into Egypt of many of the 
religious and: funeral compositions which are now known 
by the name of the “ Book of the Dead.” 

Dr. Budge also points out—and this is a matter of great 
interest to the student of comparative i, or yay the 
fantastic magical 4 sony: of the semi-barbarous indi- 
genous peoples of Northern Africa were constantly “ con- 
tending for recognition with the superior moral and 
spiritual beliefs due to the presence of the Asiatic element 
in Egypt. Hence the chapters of the ‘ Book of the Dead 
are a mirror in which are reflected most of the beliefs of 
the various races which went to build up the Egyptian of 
history, and to this fact is due the difficulty of framing 
a connected and logical account of what the Egyptians 
believed at any given period in their history.” At the 
same time, certain doctrines stand out with remarkable 
clearness. Of these, the greatest, which is the base of so 
many of the religious texts, hymns, and litanies, is the 
belief in immortality, which fills so prominent a place in 
the hearts and hopes of both uncivilised and civilised man. 


To compare Christianity with other religions would at 
one time have been regarded as treason to the faith, But 
the study of religion as a science tends to show that, in 
the search after truth, Christianity hae nothing to lose in 
the discovery in other beliefs of point of resemblance 
and similarity, or even features of identity, The teachings 
of the “ Book of the Dead” are remarkable in this con- 
nection, The followers of Osiris believed that they “ would 
enjoy everlasting life and happiness in a perfectly con- 
atituted body heeause Osiris had conquered death, and had 
risen from the dead, and was living in a body which was 
perfect in all its members.” There are hymns addressed 
to Osiris in which he is called the “king of eternity, the 
lord of the everlasting.” In the 15th chapter we read: 
“Those who have lain down (i.e., the dead) rise up to see 
thee, they breathe the air, and they look upon thy face 
when the disk riseth on its horizon; their hearts are at 
peace, inasmuch as they behold thee, O thou who art 
Eternity and Everlastingness ! ” 


In Chapter 182, from the i’apyrus of Mut-hetep, 20th 
dynasty, circa s.c. 1150, is another most remarkable 
passage: “ Homage to thee, O Governor of those who are 
in Amenti, who maketh mortals to be born again. ... .” 
this re-incarnation being the birth with a renewed perfect 
body into a new life beyond the grave. The Egyptians 
had thus early advanced to that stage in the evolution of 
belief, which maintains the absolute conviction that the 
death of the body does not entail the destruction of the 
soul. But they had not advanced far enough to perceive 
that the destruction of the natural body was a matter of 
no importance. Hence arose their extraordinary care in 
preserving and embalming, in which every possible aid of 
science and skill! was used to arrest decay, 60 that the ba 
or heart soul might find the body whenever it pleased to 
visit it. In connection with the Ja, there was the Alu, or 
spiritual soul, which “seems to have been regarded as an 
ethereal being; in fact, the sour which under no cireum- 
stances could die, and which dwelt in the sahu or spiritual 
body.” 


But despite the high spiritual conceptions involved in 
their ideas of immortality, the Egyptians, from the earliest 
times to the latest period of their history, were addicted 
to those superstitious rites and formule of magie which 
exist by mimicking seclence and religion, Of this 
there is abundant evidence in the “Book of the 
Dead,” and elsewhere, Dr, Budge cites a papyrus of 
the 18th dynasty, from which we learn that “a man war 
prosecuted for having made figures of men and women in 
wax, by which he caused sundry and divers pains and sick 
nesses to the living beings whom they represented,” Here 
it may be noted that neither Christianity nor modern 
civilisation has entirely got rid of magic, even in England, 
Readers of Hardy's novels will recall the graphic desorip- 
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tion of the image in wax made with sinister intent by 
Susan Nonsuch, in the “ Return of the Native.” 

Dr. Budge gives a number of instances from the Rubrics 
of certain chapters, in which directions are given for the 
performance of magical ceremonies, such as reciting 
chapters over the figures of golden cows, serpents, rings, 
beetles, and boats; and for placing amulets containing 
magic formule in the coffin with the mummy. In order to 
get on well in the under-world the deceased would have to 
pass a very severe examination in the names of gods, and 
supernatural beings, door-keepers, watchers, heralds, and 
others. Nor was this sufficient without a minute know- 
ledge of every portion of the boat wherein he wished to 
cross the great river in the under-world, and even of the 
names of the two leaves of the door of the Hall of Osiris, 
with all the names of lintels, planks, bolts, and bolt-sockets. 
Dr, Budge further points out that the underlying idea of 
this magical use of nomenclature is that “the man who 
knows the name of a god could invoke and obtain help 
from him by calling upon him,” and that the hostility of a 
fiend could be successfully opposed by the repetition of his 
name, The knowledge of the names of fiends and demons 
constituted the chief power of the magicians, and the 
amulets of the Gnostics, which were insoribed with the 
names of supernatural powers, are the practical expres- 
sion of the belief in the effloacy of the knowledge of names 
which existed in Kgypt from slene immemorial, 

The “ Book of the Dead,” as we have already indicated, 
is a work of the greatest value to the student of the science 
of religion, who may desire to compare the magical prac- 
tices of the Hgyptians of three or four thousand years ago 
with the superstitions and rites existing at the present 
day in Africa, or America, or Polynesia, with modern in- 
vestigations into sorcery, totemism, or fetichism; or to 
compare their higher spiritual ideas with the philosophic 
conceptions of ancient Greece, or the Oriental mysticism of 
Asia, Especially interesting, too, would be a comparative 
study with the literature of the Hebrews, who, leaving 
Kgypt, developed a pure Monothelam, and yet, possibly 
in their revolt from idolatrous magic, did not take with 
them any definite belief in a future life, but regarded the 
grave as the final end of existence, “the land where all 
things are forgotten.” Dr, Wallis Budge hopes that the 
“Book of the Dead” will be further read and examined 
with a view to the explanation of dark passages and diff- 
cult allusions, To this desired end he has given in thie 
admirable edition of the text and translations the best 


possible help as a result of his own fino erudition and 
scholarship, 


ea ee od 


The Book of the Dead, By H. M. Trrarp, With an 
Introduction by Epovarp Navini, D.C.L., Ph.D. Tllus- 
trated. (8.P.C.K, 3s. 6d.) 


Tus useful little work, the outcome of lectures delivered 
to students at the British Museum, is a sort of introduc- 
tion to the study of the Book of the Dead. The writer 
has a deep knowledge of the subject, having made, as Dr. 
Edouard Naville tells us in a short preface, a diligent 
study of all the available translations. There is a chapter 
on the history of the Book, which begins with the seeming 
paradox that the “most important event in the life of an 
ancient Egyptian was his own funeral.” Yet this exactly 
expresses the true position. For to an Egyptian death was 
a trivial accident, leading directly to a newer and fuller 
life, Other chapters deal with Life in the Nether World, 
the Mythology of the Book of the Dead, a Funeral in 
Ancient Egypt, etc.; and there is an exceedingly good 
account of the morality of the Book of the Dead, The sys- 
tem of magic, to which some allusions are made, certainly 
ought to have had a chapter to itself. In this connection 
very little is said of the influence of the aboriginal super- 
stitions of the indigenous peoples of Northern Africa upon 
the immigrants from Asia, who brought with them the 
spiritual conceptions of a future life, which in process 
of time completely altered the burial customs of the men 
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of the Stone Age. There are some forty to fifty illustra- 
tions (uncoloured) of the well-known vignettes, moderately 
executed. The general reader, who has not time for a 
study of the Book of the Dead in the works of Maspero, 
Naville, and Dr. Wallis Budge, will find in these clever 
essays much that will help him to understand better the 
religious ideas and mystical practices of the dynastic 
periods of Egyptian history. 





M. ANATOLE FRANCE 


On Life and Letters, By Anatoum France. 
by A. W. Evans. (John Lane, 6s.) 


For some years past M, Anatole France has held the fore- 
most place in the French world of letters, and so it is 
not surprising that we should be presented with English 
translations of his writings. For those readers, how- 
ever, who are able to understand and appreciate the more 
delicate features of the French language, no version in 
any foreign tongue can ever take the place of M. Franco's 
original compositions, He has often had something new 
and illuminating to impart, but the great, the unfailing 
characteristic of his work has been perfection of technique, 
an impeccable style, displaying most delicate shadings, 
and instinct with humour and irony—an irony, be it noted, 
which usually remains light and subtle, and never becomes 
more than caustic, venom being entirely foreign to its 
nature, In respect to his mer ifts, M, Anatole France 
stands forth, after a long inteveal, as the legitimate suc 
cessor of Boaumarchais, 

Time wasand it is not so distant—when, during a 
famous “ affair” which threw his country into convulsions, 
M, France entered the political arena and fought for truth 
and equity, He appeared on platforms, presided over 
ee meetings, addressed mechanics and labourers, 
xefore whom he often cast pearls which many of them 
were unable to appreciate, In everything which he then 
did, M, France showed himself to o ossessed of great 
civic courage, a true and highly creditable patriotism, A 
moment arrived when it seemed as if he might entirely 
forsake literature for politics, Men often desire to make 
a name in something which is not their real forte, Lamar- 
tine momentarily imagined himself to be an inspired 
statesman, Victor Hugo remained under a similar delusion 
all his life, Ooquelin, the actor, coveted a seat in the 
Chamber of Deputies; Meissonier, the painter, pffered 
himself as a candidate for the Senate; and, as we have 
indicated, it appeared for a while as if M, Anatole France 
were fired by some similar ambition, 

But nature, education, and the habits of many years 
had not fitted him to play the part of a “ popular 
tribune”; the curule chair was less suited to him than 
the fauteuil which he already occupied at the Academy, 
greatly to that institution’s advantage; and he was far 
more at home in a drawing-room than in any turbulent 
public assembly. Doubtless his intervention in politics 
was useful within certain limits, and of advantage also to 
himself, for he learnt many things by coming in contact 
with folk to whom he had previously given little attention. 
And he thereby qualified himself to become a valuable 
commentator, perhaps the most lucid and illuminating of 
all, in respect to the manners, foibles, jealousies, excesses, 
and falsehoods of his time, such as he has set down in the 
four volumes of his “ Histoire contemporaine.” 

In such work as that he was able to be politically 
useful to his country, whilst adding a notable contribution 
to her literature, and thus he acted wisely when he turned 
from the platform to his study and renewed his com- 
oor page with his Greek statuettes, his examples of the 

talian primitives, his mediwval carvings, and his rare 
editions of old books, brimful of wit and wisdom. It was 
amidst those pleasant surroundings that he once more put 
on his little red thinking-cap, and proceeded to record and 
to draw deductions from all that he had learnt amidst 
the din of the outside world. 


A Translation 
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As was the case with Sainte-Beuve, there is something 
of the Benedictine in M. Anatole France’s nature. He 
has always been a hard and patient worker; but his sense 
of humour has saved him from taking things too seriously. 
He sparkles in his conversation as he sparkles in his 
writings. The raillery which curves his lips dances in 
his luminous eyes; and whilst he talks, the tassel of his 
little cap seems, by its constant nods and becks, to invite 
attention to each successive shaft of wit that darts from 
the brain beneath it. But at intervals you detect a lyric 
strain in M. France’s utterances, and you then remember 
that the delicate rai/leur of to-day began his literary career 
as a poet, 


Born in Paris in 1844, the son of a bookseller named 
Thibaud (France is only a pseudonym), he became an 
assistant to Lemerre, the publisher, in whose little shop 
in the Passage Choiseul he met all the young men who, 
in or about 1860, had banded themselves around Leconte 
de Lisle and formed that “ Parnassian” group of poets 
who were bent on excelling in verse of faultless polish. 
M. France’s contributions to the output of that school 
of young stylists were his “ Nuits corinthiennes” and his 
“Podmes dorés,” which were very favourably received, 
But in spite of that encouragement, he became convinced 
that he would never attain to the highest rank as a poot- 
Hérédia, Sully-Prudhomme, Mallarmé, Ronchaud, and 
Coppée, be it remembered, were among his rivals—and so 
he renounced versification to become an acknowledged 
master of prose, 


On the appearance of “ Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard ” 
in 1880, the recognition of his talent was gonoral among 
ram of culture, and with each of his successive works 
us reputation increased, Nobody can read without a 
sonso of exquisite mental enjoyment such books as “ Les 
Opinions de Jéréme Coignard,” “Le Livre de Mon Ami,” 
“Le Jardin d’Epicure,” and “Le Puits de Sainte Claire,” 
How oe in the cuisine of the “ Rotisserie do la 
Reine Pédauque,” how intoxicating the perfume of “Le 
Lys rouge,” in which work M, Anatole France indulgently 
allowed sensibility to overcome his usually victorious 
irony. How sympathetically, too, does one follow worthy 
Monsieur Bergeret along the sinuous paths of that “ Histoire 
contemporaine,” towards the end of which irony again 
becomes silent in order that honest indignation may have 
full vent, Once more, however, does irony assert itself— 
this time above a subdued note of pathos—in “Les Désirs 
de Jean Servien,” which depicts the vision splendid, the 
dream and pursuit of eternal beauty. Even the trifle 
which M. France entitled “ Histoire comique”—a mere 
anecdote, and fundamentally an unpleasant one—inveigles 
the reader by the charm of its style, which shows to such 
great advantage when contrasted with the brutal rough- 
ness that Zola displayed in treating a very similar theme 
in “ Thérdse Raquin.” 

“On Life and Letters” (“La Vie littéraire ”), the last 
volume of M. France’s writings that Mr, John Lane has 
issued in an English dress, comprises some thirty bio- 
graphical and critical articles contributed to Le Temps. 
Dumas /i/s, Maupassant, Bismarck, Coppée, Balzac, Leconte 
de Lisle, Sully-Prudhomme, Thiers, Florian, Renan, George 
Sand, the girl of the past and the girl of the present, mad 
folk in literature, virtue in France, and the study of 
Latin, are among the people and the subjects touched upon 
in M. France’s pages; and although these sprightly little 
essays are often very brief, a true and informing note of 
criticism rings through them all. 

The translation is not free from gallicisms. In writing 
English it is a fault to repeat the same preposition before 
each of a string of proper names, as the translator does 
on page 45, and again on page 147. We should sometimes 
prefer to see “period” substituted for “epoch” as a 
rendering of époque. We have also noticed “demand” 
as a translation of demander when “ask” or “ request” 
should have been employed. On the whole, however, this 
English version is fairly well done. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Frederic Chapman, the editor of the series, has neglected 
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a manifest duty in not stating at what period M. France’s 
articles were written, On turning to page 277 one reads: 
“ M. Ouvillier-Fleury, whose funeral took place yesterday ” 
—a remark which might neqarey prompt the inquiry: 
“What ‘yesterday’ was that!” Mr. Chapman does not 
say. In point of fact, it was one of the “ yesterdays” of 
1887, in which year these papers were first pens Why 
has Mr. Chapman left that date unmentioned in the note— 
presumably an editorial one—which follows M. Anatole 
France’s preface? Throughout the first 200 pages of the 
volume nothing indicates when certain incidents—recep- 
tions at the Academy, deaths, ete.—took place. The im- 
perfectly informed English reader (it is for imperfectly 
informed readers that translations are chiefly made) is thus 
often left in perplexity, compelled to consult some bio- 
graphical dictionary for the information he may need. It 
is unfair to put him to such trouble. Again, some notes on 
other points might well have been inserted. For instance, 
in connection with M. Anatole France’s attacks on Zola, 
there might have been some mention of his subsequent 
expressions of regret in his oration at Zola’s funeral. But 
the book contains no elucidatory notes, nor even an index, 
although so many people and subjects are dealt with. It 
is to be hoped that similar deficiencies will not occur in the 
ensuing three volumes of the series, and that something 
will be done to improve the present one in the respects we 
have mentioned, should it be reprinted, 


THE REPERTORY THEATRE 


The Repertory Theatre: A Record and a Criticiam. By 
P. P, Hows, (Martin Becker, 2s, 6d.) 


Approached from Mr, Howe's standpoint, this is a wholly 
admirable book, We say “approached from Mr, Howe's 
standpoint” advisedly, for we cannot but think he has 
done himself and his book an injustice in eschewing the 
uplands of critical insight in favour of the lower lands of 
historical record. In his “Foreword” he makes his 
position clear, for he says that the first object he set 
before him was to “ provide a souvenir of the most signi- 
ficant theatrical enterprise of recent times, Mr. Frohman’s 
Repertory Theatre, at the Duke of York’s, for those 
who followed its season with enjoyment.” Such souvenirs 
are, perhaps, necessary, and, possibly, wise. But by the 
very nature of the case they avoid the higher service of 
judging things that essentially differ. For example, it 
cannot surely be denied that Mr, Frohman’s attempt was 
a failure, It certainly was not a commercial success. In 
such a pioneer effort that was scarcely to be expected. 
But what of artistic success} We may or may not like 
the foremost dramatists it put forward, Criticism of the 
work of such men as Mr, Shaw, Mr. Barker, or Mr. 
Galworthy has its own time and place, and is not the 
business of such a review as this. The present matter is 
that these men were represented by work that had de- 
clined considerably from the best of their output. Com- 
pare “ Misalliance” with “Candida,” “The Mailras 
House” with “The Voysey Inheritance” or “ Waste, 
“Justice” with “Strife”! That is sufficient to tell its 
own tale. The failure of Mr. Frohman’s enterprise was 
just this, that it was not an enterprise. As an attempt 
at pioneer work it failed, simply because it was not pioneer. 
It put forward work that did not mount higher than an- 
terior efforts: it had declined from earlier greatness. 
Beside the Ve. \enne-Barker tenure of the Court Theatre, 
1904-1907, it stood a poor second. Which is disastrous 
for an effort that purports to be progressive! 

Mr. Howe is content to overlook this, He calls his book 
a record and a criticism, but the truth is that he has 
been too willing to sink the criticism in favour of the 
record, Nevertheless, let this once be clearly recognised, 
let the book clearly be seen for what it aims at being, 
and, within these bounds, it becomes invaluable. This 
is not too strong a word to use, Oritics of forward, or 
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would-be forward, movements in the theatre have long 
been in need of a book that sums up their progress and 
achievement, Mr, Howe's is such a book; moreover, it 
is the only one, Having, in his initial chapter, taken us 
through the evolution of the “Repertory Idea,” having 
picked out its service and purport, he outlines for us its 
achievement hitherto, In some ways his second chapter 
is ws Valuable as any in the book, Londoners, we think, 
will have good cause to blush when it is brought home 
to them that such towns as Dublin, Manchester, 
Glasgow, and even Stockport, have left it to lag long 
in the theatrical rear of progress, Perhaps London will 
wake up with a start, and finally outdo them all, But 
at the moment, as Mr, Howe's book makes only too clear, 
they are not only in the van of artistic progress, but they 
are making their efforts weigh on the a it side of the 
commercial balance-sheet, This is one of the most ~ 
ful signs in the modern theatre, not only full of profit: 
able achievement, but even more full of promise, Not 
only so, but Dublin, in addition, has succeeded in making 
important contributions to Bnglish literature, Such names 
ns those of J, M, Bynge and W. i, Yeats will not eanlly 
he forgotten, It comes back to us that the great Elina 
hethan dramatic outburst was preceded by an earlier spirit 
of inaplration that apread afterwards to London, In it too 
much to hope that the Oheater, York, and Hereford 
oyolen” were an earnest desire of a almilar movement 
in the twentieth century! The centre bull of Mr, Howe's 
hook is taken up with the record of iis cause of being, 
That is to say, ib deals in detail with the list of plays 
produced at the Duke of York's last year, It is here 
that our initial eriticlam finds ite lodgment; and lt is 
here, in consequence, that the book in at its weakent, 
Nevertheless, it makes useful reading, for though tt 
is but a summary, it is an able summary, Had the author 
given himself to an analysis of the failure of such plays as 
“Misalliance” and “The Madras House,” the volume 
would certainly have gained infinitely in value, By merely 
expounding them he lays himself open to the charge of 
ag rey approval of them: in which surely he is unfair 
to himaelf, 

Mr, Howe has a spirited chapter on the oriticiam that 
met each play that Mr, Frohman put forward, which he 
deftly entitles “On Leaving Aristotle Out,” There is 
only one fault with it, and that is, it is scarcely strong 
enough, That any critic, calling himself a critic, should 
be content with judging plays put forward in the year 
of grace 1909 by a tentative set of maxims, advanced for 
a whollv different set of conditions at a remote date B,C, 
seoms inconceivable, What a confession of mental failure 
and sloth it is! It is time an emphatic protest was put 
up at so gratuitous an insult to the intelligence of the 
present day, But perhaps Mr, Howe’s way is wisest. For 
he shows pretty clearly that such sloth is rooted in sleek 
self-interest. This is to expose it; but it needs combats 
also. We cannot close without drawing attention to the 
appendices that conclude this book. They are substance for 
a review in themselves, giving, as they do, the casts and 
productions at the Duke of York’s in detail, and also what 
plays have been produced at the other repertory theatres, 
and when, They are evidently the result of considerable 
labour, and they will save us in the future much wasteful 
reference to newspaper files. The book is excellently 
printed, and the format is simple and serviceable. 


SHORTER REVIEWS 


Greek Influence on English Poetry. By the late Professor 
Cuurton Cottins. Edited, with Introduction, by Pro- 
fessor M. Macmitztan. (Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons. 
3s. 6d. net.) 


In spite of the comprehensive title of this book, its contents 
do not show Professor Churton Collins at his best. A 
trace of hurry and of hasty composition runs through each 
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myself no space...” “I have exceeded the time allotted 
tome...” and in some cases this leads to sentences that 
are really specimens of indifferent English, We need 
hardly point out that in a series of lectures which was 
framed to indicate our debt as poets and philosophers to 
ancient Greece, this is a great fault, Professor Macmillan 
apologises in his interesting introduction for the —— 
ness of parts of the book, and admits that in ¢ome cases he 
has “toned it down,” but there seems no valid reason why 
he should not have carefully reconstructed his colleague's 
work and presented it in a more graceful form. 

Having noted this failing, we are free to admire the 
learning of Professor Collins, and to appreciate the remark- 
able oritioal insight he possessed, His wa neng por 
chapter on “ Greek as a factor in Modern Hducation” will 
bear reading several times for its acute reasoning and 
for its comparisons between the Greek ideals and our own, 
“The Greeks,” he observes, “never deviated into the barren 
and unprofitable studies in which we are so often 
absorbed,” 


They studied, they admired, they drew inaplration and 
nourishment from the Homerle pooma, bub in thelr best 
days they did nob waste time in muddling themselves and 
others with theories about thelr authorship, They did not 
vonfound antiquities with history, nor substitute mere 
knowledge of facts crammed up from musty chronicles for 
the living lessons which genius has deduced from them, 
With what pliying contempt would that large, sane intelll- 
gence have regarded our Baconian-Shakesapeare controver- 
nies, our editions of Nhakespeare's plays copiously annotated 
with a view to various examinations, our Medimval and 
Modern Languages s7geees, our text-books and examina: 
tion papers on English History and Bnglish Literature, 


At the same time {t is permissible to wonder how Pro- 
fessor Collins attained his position as teacher and literary 
historian, unless he used some of these same aids, We like 
very much the little asides, where the author's own 
opinions occasionally appear, “It is not so much in what 
is formal and susceptible of exact estimation that the 
influence of poetry on poetry is most real,” he remarks, 
"The indebtedness of our poets to Greece, where that 
indebtedness is greatest, is often such as evades illustra- 
tive definition,” With the observations on Dryden we 
are not in complete accord; we should hardly call him, 
for instance, the “father of English criticism,” Surely 
Jonson would be a more suitable claimant for that honour, 
The analysis of Spenser's poetry, however, and the dis- 
cussion of his Platonic inspiration, is altogether pleasing, 
and forms one of the best portions of the Cesk. We take 
leave of these lectures with a sense of regret that the 
author could not have elaborated them into a treatise 
which would undoubtedly have been a brilliant contribu- 
tion to the essays at which he was such an adept. 





The Charm of the Road. By Jamus Jonn Hissey. 
millan and Co, 10s, net.) 


Rosert Louis Stevenson is responsible for the large and 
growing literature of the leisured tramp, and his gauger’s 
haunting tune, “Over the Hills and Far Away,” rings 
constantly in Mr, Hissey’s ears. He takes the fortune of 
the highway, gaily and lightly, with his obedient wife 
and his “reliable little car,” just driving from time to 
time in whatever direction the country looks most inviting. 
They cannot lose their way, as they have no way to lose. 
They put no trust in guide-books, for “a guide-book robs 
a tour of half its pleasure,” and because they do not want 
to see anything under compulsion. But really the advice 
in Murray, the double stars of Baedeker, have not the 
force of a hypnotic suggestion upon the ordinary traveller ; 
and Mr. Hissey is not even consistent, for we find him (on 
page 71) “consulting a modern guide-book to Kent, on his 
return home.” Though he despises the guide-book proper, 


(Mac- 


he always makes a point of glancing at picture postcards, 
“as by so doing he frequently has had his attention called 
to something of interest in or about the place”; and he 
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is not above consulting back numbers of old magazines. 
From such a source he learns for the first time of the 
existence of the punishment of pressing to death! It will 
be gathered that though Mr. Hissey has a pretty taste 
‘in soenery, and an infectious enthusiasm for the little oar, 
he has the defect of naiveté. He can write seriously that 
“it is always interesting to meet and converse with those 
who have made a name for themselves in the world.” He 
can seriously retail his conversation with a countryman at 
Littleton about the Abbey barn; 


“They called her the Abbey barn, as she belonged to 
Evesham Abbey once, She be very old," says the country- 
man, 

[ said wmilingly TL was glad to hear it was a she barn. 

“Well, it’s not a he barn, is it?’ he retorted, 

“ Perhaps it’s an it barn?” T suggested, 

Then there was silence; the man was manifestly ponder 
ing the matter over, IT don't think he quite appreciated 
ny joking remark, 

This is really too amall beer to be chronicled, The 
tour is an attractive one, from Sussex into Wales 
and back again; but this is more than oan be sald for 
the style, 6 hear too much of “dear dreamy old-world 
homes,” “ arehitectural gems,” and “halos of romance” | 
and, of course, the author cannot refrain from that well 
worn phrase of “taking mine ease at mine Inn,” 


Pewter and the Amateur Collector, 
Illustrated, (Philip Lee Warner, 


Tis book, with forty-three 
finished, is mont interesting, It deals historically with the 
old ware, the rise of the Tin glish oraft, American pewter 
plate, modern pewter, and the various wares of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, The book admirably 
fulfile ite professed purpose as a good and reliable guide 
for amateurs, We venture to say that if this book is care- 
fully read it will be difficult for the readers to be sub- 
jected to fraud in thelr purchases, Lovers of pewter will 
find the book moat Interesting on its own account, 


By Howanpa J, Gann, 
7a, 6d, net.) 


illustrations beautifully 





The A BO About Collecting, By Sim Jamus Yoxatn, M,P, 
Illustrated, (Stanley Paul and Co, 5s, net.) 


Ir is really impossible for anyone who is an enthusiast 
in the matter of collecting to be other than extremely 
grateful for the appearance of the present volume, What 
we have said above about pewter is equally true of the 
present volume as regards its value as a protection against 
fraud. The volume covers the whole ground of the collec- 
tidns, except pewter, which those who are afflicted with the 
hobby of curio-hunting need as a guide, philosopher, and 
friend. There are seventy illustrations, beautifully done, 
ranging over a wide expanse of collecting. Old Coalport, 
Rockingham, Staffordshire, Lowestoft, French Pottery and 
Porcelain. Toby Jugs, Leeds Printed Pottery, Baxter 
Prints, Old Miniatures, Grandfather Clocks, Rembrandt 
Etchings, Japanese Colour-Prints, Old Frames, and Old 
British-made Violins are some of the headings which are 
dealt with, and all are ably handled. There is an interest- 
ing plate of Christie’s sale-rooms in the eighteenth century. 
The amateur collector who cares to be advised by us will 
certainly possess himself of Sir James Yoxall’s volume. 





Simple Susan. By Marta Epcewortn, Re-told by Loury 
Cuisnotm. [Illustrated in Colour by Ontve ALLEN. 
(Jack. 2s.) 


Miss Lovey Cuisnotm has done quite rightly to re-tell 
this very delightful story of “Simple Susan.” There are 
few children who will not be more than pleased to receive 
it as a gift. The print is large and very clear. The 
pictures by Miss Olive Allen are charmingly artistic. The 
book is one of the “ Grandmother Favourite Series,” ably 
edited by Amy Steadman. It is, indeed, a handsome 
volume prettily. bound, with a portrait of Simple Susan, 
who apparently had a little lamb. 
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The Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. By Danian 

Devos. Illustrated in Colour by W. B. Rostnson, (TT. 

©, and EB. ©. Jack. 3s, 6d. net.) 
Tuts re-issue is very nicely got up. The print is good 
and clear, It is unnecessary to say much about the stor 
itself, Rather big boys have always been delighted wit 
it. The illustrations are extremely well done. We com- 
gratulate the publishers on the volume. 





A Wonder Book for Girla and Boys, and Tanglewood Tales, 
By Natwanten Hawrnonne, Lllustrated by GRANVILLE 
(J. M. Dent and Sons, 5s, net.) 


Tue author of the “ Scarlet Letter” has here produced a 
delightfully written book of six classical stories for girls 
and boys, The stories are written for the most part in a 
simple manner, and never rise above the comprehension of 
those for whom they were written. There may possibly be 
some people who think that classical stories are not sult 
able for children, If, however, they read the volume 
under review they will see reason for altering their 
maa The illustrations by Granville Fell are very 
ever, 


Faun, 


a 





FICTION, 
SIX WOMEN AND THEIR WORK, 


Marvied in India: A Story of Anglalndian Life in the 
Siaties, By Constance Hownnn, (John Ouseley, 6s.) 


Two Imposora and Tinker, By Donornwa OConvuna, 
(Hutchinson and Co, 68,) 

Seed of Fire. By Racuun, Swern Macnamana, (Wm, 
Blackwood and Bons, 6s.) 


Judith Carrington’s Romance, 
(Simpkin and Co, 68.) 

The Story of a Year, By Muna, Motmawonrn, Illustrated 
by Gunrnupe Dewarn Hammond, (Macmillan and Oo, 
3a, 6d.) 

John Winterbourne’s Family, 
stable and Co, 6s.) 


" Manarep in Inpza,” 


We read this book in amazement and awe, We asked our- 
selves what people these could possibly be about whom we 
had to urge ourselves to go on reading. The women were 
curiously stilted, conventional people, who used the most 
abortive terms of endearment to each other, although they 
were sisters, Their intimate conversation @ deux was 80 
unnatural, unsisterly, so quite impossible, as to make it 
a painful effort to keep this novel before our eyes, The 
pages are punctuated with such remarkable statements as; 
“Her blue muslin dress had ribbon ruched at the throat 
and wrists; a blue sash pendant at her left side, and a blue 
velvet band round her chignon, repeated that colour.” We 
wondered whether the authoress had made a collection of 
her articles as dress critic to a lady’s paper and written 
a story round them. Her men, English army officers— 
who wore beards, among other odd habits—were the most 
strange collection of human beings whom it is possible to 
conceive. And then we turned to the fly-leaf, and a certain 
amount of light was shed upon the subject. “ Married in 
India” is a story of Anglo-Indian life in the sixties. 
These wooden dolls of women and men were figures of a 
bygone age—fortunately. We had been reading and 
criticising as if they were present-day people. Through 
the mercy of Heaven we are not like this nowadays; but 
the book is none the less tedious because of that. There 
is a dry-as-dust, restrained, artificial atmosphere about the 
whole thing which makes one leap to one’s feet and rush 
out in the open air and take strenuous exercise and try 
and shake it off. We looked for descriptions of India, 
of the natives, of the bazaars, the wonderful Eastern 
colouring which is the keynote of Kipling’s Indian work. 
We looked in vain. What descriptions there are are 
mere collections of ordinary words, which do not show 
one anything of the country or of its natives, and leave one 


By Mas, Crayton Pauuun, 


By Anion Browne, (Con- 
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with a strong feeling of discontent and longing for some- 
thing good to read. Consequently we took up the latest 
novel of Miss Dorothea Conyers, 


“Two ImpostoRSs AND TINKER.” 


Here at least was something worth reading, though, of 
course, we knew exactly what to expect. Seeing the 
authoress’s name on the back, we thought to ourselves 
that we should go hunting the fox with some gay, 
irresponsible Irish friends, with their even more irre- 
sponsible grooms and servants. Nor were we disap- 
pointed. Though Miss Conyers’ theme is invariably 
Ireland and its horses, hounds, and hunting, she knows 
well the secret of writing light, entertaining fiction. In 
her present novel she introduces the reader to a delight- 
fully fascinating brother and sister who, left practically 
penniless in a Parisian hotel, are compelled to 
earn their bread and butter. They receive a letter 
addressed to a cousin of the same name, a millionaire 


and famous M.F.H., offering him the mastership 
of some hounds in Ireland, These two youngsters 
write and accept, the boy going over as master, 


and his sister, in boy’s clothes, as chief whip. The 
story of their adventures and misadventures with the 
hounds and the hunt make pleasant reading indeed, The 
whole story is charmingly if ht and filled with the ineon- 
sequence of the characters. There is, of course, the usual 
vilain. a dark, handsome man of title, who is after the 
rich girl's money, and who exposes the two “ Impostors.” 
There ave the usual smooth-tongued horse-copers, who 
palm off “ screws” on the “ Tmpostors” at three times thelr 
value, and the usual exciting runs with the hounds across 
the Ballendreen eountry, inker, the dog, is our friend 
for life, and he achieves fame immortal a his sportin 
behaviour, Miss Conyers’ latest work is quite delightful 
and should be hoarded up for a rainy afternoon when one 
has nothing much te do between tea and dinner, and ean 
enjoy oneself in front of the fire, Of an entirely different 
nature is 
"Bann or Mine,” 


In. this story figures an accomplished woman of the world, 
half French, half English, whose brother is in the Govern- 
ment service in Kgypt in the Antiquities Department, Ivre- 
land and hunting are forgotten in the hot, languorous atmo- 
sphere of Cairo and the desert, The story is of the love 
between Diane and the Egyptian Mamir, who, in the 
oasis cut off from civilisation by five days’ camel ride 
across the desert, is king of all he surveys, including 
Diane, The authoress conjures up and makes one feel 
the mystery of the desert with the same power, almost, as 
Hichens, Her descriptions of scenery, both in Cairo and 
in, the oasis to which she goes with her brother and the 
Mamir, are strong and fine, She makes one see the sunsets 
and wonderful star-lit nights and hear the medley of 
sounds which pierce the blastness from the far-off native 
quarters, She takes one with her into the bagaars and 
shows one the colours, the noises of traffic, the flowing: 
garbed Easterns, with a true and powerful pen, The 
chapters in which Diane lives in the oasis with Fatmeh 
and pays visits to the garden of the Mam@r, with its 
bulbuls and tinkling fountains, remind one of Pierre Loti, 
We sat with Diane upon her little roof-top and looked out 
upon the desert night, with Fatmeh singing her Bastern 
love-songs, and felt all the unutterable things that she 
thought, The book fascinated us, and we read it through 
from cover to cover with deep interest, The authoress 
has the gift of good characterisation and*dialogue and 
contrast, The first part is laid in Galro, and is bright 
and witty and quick without a moment's tedium, so that 
when Diane goes into the desert the reader knows her 
thoroughly and appreciates her opinions of the other 
charactera—M, de T'réano, her brother, Tony and his wife, 
The second part is the desert, where nothing matters except 
bo ait still and absorb the atmosphere and colour and Haten 
to little Fatmeh, and get to know the Mamdr in his rich 
dress and ivveproacheble French and politeness, and his 

















burning passionate heart. Then comes Cairo again, with 
its social round, and the return to Tony and his wife, with 
Diane torn between her love for the Eastern man and her 
Western sense of the fitness of things. At first the ending 
disappointed us. On thinking it over, however, we know 
that it is right and natural, and we congratulate Mrs., or 
Miss, Rachel Swete Macnamara on a very excellent book 
throughout. 
“Jupirx Carrincton’s Romance.” 

After the hot sun and wind of Egypt and the strain 
of the last chapters, we were glad to come back to a 
delightful family of English children, in which Judith 
lives her life with her brothers and sisters in an ordinary 
English country place, with a father and mother such as it 
is a pleasure to possess. There is no definite plot in this 
work. It is just a simple story of the life of a famil 
told in the first person by Judith, the third child. We 
hope that there are thousands of such happy families as 
this one, whose members have such a delightful time and 
get on so well with each other. There is no affectation of 
style, no precious writing, nothing which jars. It is just a 
quite charming narrative of nice people told nicely. There 
is nothing epoch-making, nothing that will draw a storm of 
letters in the oy ret, and for this Mrs, Palmer is to 
be congratulated, Her work is straightforward, filled with 
humorous touches and pleasant ineidents, distinetly 
lovable girls and very fellows who chaff each other, 
play golf, give local concerts, make love, and generally 
earry out thelr duties in life in a cheerful, sunny manner 
which, in fletion, is all too rare, “Judith OCarrington’s 
Romance” is a book which all healthy, normal people will 
thoroughly appreciate and enjoy, The next woman's book 
we have been reading is Mrs, Molesworth’s 


“Srony of A Yuan,” 


The year is one in the lives of a per wife and her 
equally plucky little daughter who are obliged to fend for 
themselves owing to the sudden and unexpected loss of the 
husband's fortune, The time of the novel is in the 
seventies, and the old-fashioned dresses are shown in the 
excellent illustrations of Miss Gertrude Hammond, The 
husband is forced to go out to the West Indies to see 
about the large estates which bis overseer has wrecked, 
leaving his wife and child with hardly sufficient money to 
supply bread and butter, How they live in the house of 
a crusty, miserly old woman of great wealth who looks 
upon telegrams as scandalous waste of money, tipping as 
iniquitous, and food as a more or less sinful means of 
keeping soul and body together, is told with such wealth 
of detail that one is compelled to hurry over that part of 
the book by reason of its being so painful, At last the 
mother “ strikes,” and she and ios child earn their living 
by doing fine embroidery work in the house of two dear 
old ladies who also have seen better days. The book is 
written with delightful simplicity and the characters are 
drawn most skilfully and sympathetically, and the ending, 
as all endings should be, is a happy one, 


“Joun Wintensovnnn’s Faminy,” 


In this story Mrs, Alice Brown works out for our 
greater pleasure a study of temperament, not of ordinary 
a but of a rather out-of-the-way set, There 
is John Winterbourne, humorist, scholar, a man who {s 
only happy when leading the simple life and reading the 
Greek poets with whom 4 is on terms of intimacy, There 
is his friend, the poet, James Lovell, a man of hermitlike 
ropensities, who, having come a bad smash over a woman 
n his earlier days, has retired from the world to read 
Greek with Winterbourne, and who, in order to escape the 
bonds of afternoon tea and chit-chat, pretends to be hope- 
lessly afflicted with deafness, Into the middle of this 
solitude @ dev» there comes like a bombshell John Winter- 
bourne’s wife, She is a fluffy, brainless person, consumed 
with the desire to discover lights under bushels and to dis- 
play them proudly upon concert platforms that the world 
may see and tejolee, and, ineidentally, that she | ain 
fame as the finder thereof, With her come Cella an 
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her two adopted daughters, foundlings. Celia has been 
educated and “ made a lady,” and in consequence is merely 
a shallow, pretty thing of some acuteness but no worth. 
Bess, on the other hand, has not been educated. She has 
been a serving wench in a public-house, a washer of floors, 
and a sweeper of rooms. But she has a beautiful voice 
and an understanding of things as they are. Al). attempts 
to make her a “ lady” fail ignominiously, and, like a new- 
caged bird, she loses her power of song when put upon a 
platform before the public. There are also some unique 
and glorious children who answer to the names of Teeny 
and Tiny and Tony and Tonty and Tim. Their mother, 
a public speaker and suffragist worker, leaves them to 
the tender care of an immature scullery maid, and so John 
Winterbourne takes them in hand and becomes, more or 
less, their god. How the whole course of the two men’s 
lives is changed by the coming of John’s family, and the 
manner in which Bess, the girl who cannot be made a lady, 
takes supreme command of affairs, is the ground plan of 
the book. The only fault we have to find—if fault it be— 
is the length. A certain amount of pruning would have 
been ieveloniiie. As it is, one reads on and on until the 
fascination wears off, and one wonders whether it is ever 
going to finish, For all that it is an absorbing book—the 
characters delightfully drawn, a very fine idea excellently 
carried out, with a quaint humour whose like we have 
never yet seen in any other American novel, 





Mra, ite, By J, 0. Swaven, (Smith, Eider and Co, 6s.) 

We were uncommonly grateful to Mr, Snalth for the 
somedy of “ Araminta,” the “Goose Girl” from Slocum 
Magna (which is, as everybody knows, the next village 
to Widdiford), who “attempted to shake hands with the 
butler,” and we again find ourselves indebted to him for a 
ereation of a different type, Mra, Fitawaren is the 
daughter of the King of Illyria, and, as she has married 
an Bnglishman and settled down among county families, 
the mystery of her birth—which is a dead seoret, for 
ag reasond=~ia solved by the matrons of Middle- 
shire greatly to thelr own satisfaction, She has been, of 
course, & clrous-rider, Hence certain complications ocour 
which Mr, Snaith knows excellently well how to make ver 

diverting, But these are nothing compared with the diffi. 
culties which beset the modest hero, Odo Arbuthnot, M.P., 
who tells the story in the first person, By Nevil Fitz- 
waren’s entreaties this “married man, father of a family, 
and county member,” is persuaded to join with several 
other equally surprised people in the rescue of the incom- 
parable Mrs, Fitz, who fins been abducted by the minions 
of the Illyrian monarch. We need not enter is the whole 
lot in these columns, but we oan assure our readers that 
ts development is exciting, at times tragic, and frequently 
humorous, If once or twice, especially Tn the last portion 
of the book, we are reminded of the “ Prisoner of Zenda,” 
there ie no blame attaching to the author, for he has his 
original methods of presenting the episodes of chase and 
capture; and if, again, at times he seems to skirt rather 
slosely the borders of probability, he may be forgiven for 
the sake of the delightful atmosphere of comedy which 
pervades at least half the story. 

We are tempted to ask Mr, Snaith to write a tale about 
children, some day when the world of grown-ups palls upon 
him, for there are hints in this volume that he would do 
it very well indeed, The introduction of the big Alex: 
ander O’Mulligan, “amateur middle-welght champion of 
ap Britain,” to tiny “Miss Lucinda,” ie quite charm- 
ngi~ 


Like every paladin of the great breed, Alexander O'Mul- 
ligan was as gentle as he was brave, He had hardly set 
foot in Dympafleld House, which he did somewhere about 
tea-time on the day of his arrival in our parish, before 
he captured the heart of Misa Lucinda, Te straightway 
assumed the rdle of a bear with the moat realistlo, and 
thrilling completeness, Not only was his grow! Ike dis 
ad the faculty 


tant thunder in the mountaina, but he also 
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of rolling his eyes in a savage frenzy, and over and above 
everything else, a tendency to bite your ees upon little 
or no provocation. It was not until he promised to 
marry her that she could be induced to part with him. 


Much of the dialogue of the novel is very — fooling ; 
Mr. Snaith’s conversations are always good. Whether he 
is not more successful in a purely English novel, such as 
“ Araminta,” is perhaps a matter of opinion; we think. 
that on the whole he was more at his ease in that most 
entertaining book. However that may be, his readers will 
find no need for complaint in the account of the adventures 
of “ Mrs. Fitz” and her band of enthusiastic admirers, and 
the writing is so good that he would be a captious critic 
who ventured to point out a fault. 





Bracken. By Joun Truvena. (Alston Rivers. 6s.) 


Mn. Taevewa belongs to the rather numerous tribe of 
novel-writers who are natives of, or have settled in, the West 
Country, more especially Cornwall and Devon, and have 
extracted from its atmosphere a kind of mystical inspira- 
tion. Unless the sentiment of mysticism is genuinely 
native it is one of the most diffoult of modes of expression, 
The objective view is continually Hable to get the better 
of the purely subjective and emotional, Besides which 
there is ever present the danger of boring the reader, 
Allegory in all its forms, unless handled by a master, is 
terribly apt to be wearlsome, No one who is a reader of 
the average type ean be expected to be always on the 
qui vive for hidden meanings; it is a task as irritatin 

as that of trying to unravel some of the obsourities o 
the Second Part of “Faust,” or of Dante, or of “The 
Faerie Queene,” Maeterlinck is another excellent instance 
of the mental irritation often produced by that which is 
simply allusive and not over-clearly expressed, Yet 
never was there a master of beautiful prose more com- 
pletely steeped in the essence of mysticism, Human 
nature, in fact, oraves for the most unmistakable 
utterances delivered in the most unmistakable lan- 
guage, Mr, Trevena, in spite of his considerable talent, 
cannot yet be said to have arrived at a complete 
mastery of the artform he has chosen for himself, at, 
however, he will achieve it cannot be doubted by those 
who have read his previous works, and who can see in 
the present volume a distinct advance upon them all, 
It is a strange, sometiines wonderful, book, in which the 
great issues of life and death, success and failure, sen- 
suality and eccentricity, love and hate, madness and sane 
sense, are presented to the reader’s mind in a half-dream 
or half-nightmare, whichever one may term it, There 
is something uncanny, soul-shaking about it. Brilliance 
of word and phrase abounds, There are ideas and thought 
enough in the book to furnish forth many ordinary novels, 
But sometimes the critic has wished to get to solid earth, 
away from the dream-children, with their odd sayings and 
deeds, age the impression made is powerful; but 
has it any finally strengthening and nourishing quality! 
That is the point. And we turn away wondering and 
mimiving, but doubtful of benefit, 





Angela, 
6s,) 


Genarp Fonsytn is a hero of the Oulda pattern; he has 
“beautiful teeth, and auburn locks which might advertise 
® halr-wash,” according to a friend, who draws up a List 
of his attractions, But he is a oynic, and thinks he will 
never “develop uxorlal rabies.” However, when staying 
in a quiet part of Switserland he meets a child of Nature 

“a spotless, innocent flower.” Eden itself could have 
produced pe purer, She has bare feet and golden 
air, and “simple flowing garments which hang down 
without flounce or trimming of any description from neck 
to ankle.” He hastily marries the young woman, but |s 
obliged to leave Switzerland on business, When in 


By Sr. Joun Tanvon, (Stanley Paul and Co, 
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London he sees in an album a coloured photograph which 
he takes to be his “Angela.” But the photograph lacks 
the simple dress, the ingenuous frankness of the real 
Angela, and suggests a very mundane person, He at 
once jumps to the conclusion that Angela is a fraud, and 
her charm “nothing more than an artificial bloom painted 
upon a rotting fruit.” “Dupe! Dupe!” he cried fiercely, 
“Duped and ruined in a day.” But all comes right in 
the end, Angela is discovered not to be the original of 
the mundane photograph, and the last page sends them 
on their delayed honeymoon, The book has little to 
recommend it, and its style can be gathered from the 
extracts we have given. 


A Dreamer's Tales, By Lorn Dunsany. 


and Sons, 6s.) 


Tue stories that Lord Dunsany has gathered together in 
this volume can, indeed, lay claim to all the rarer qualities 
of dreams. ‘They take us into strange countries and 
curious cities where the folk have new words on their lips 
and old, unfamiliar gods in their hearts, They are full 
of strange scents and sounds and colours, and, as in dreams, 
fear is always close at hand. But even in dreams, where 
it has been charitably supposed we are all imaginative, it 
is granted to few men to attain to so fertile a country 
as that from which these stories, it would seem, have been 
brought. They are good stories; and the proof of this 
is that we ourselves have been able by their aid to reach 
that mysterious, that most delectable of lands. We, too, 
have heard the music of the throbbing tambang, the clink- 
ing kalipac, and the melodious zootibar. We, too, have 
smoked the fragrant tollub and drunk the foaming syrabub 
from cups of gold. It is something to have done this, as 
our oon, si may readily prove for themselves, 

The best of the stories is perhaps that most desolate tale 
of the man whose soul was imprisoned in his body, fated 
to rob for centuries in the terrible mind; or “ The Hashish 
Man,” wherein Fear is rampant; or “ Poor Old Bill,” 
wherein she lurks with ae me lips. But we have no 
fault to find with any of them, and nothing but admiration 


for the manner in which they are told, ', 8. H, Sime’s 
illustrations are wonderful, 


(George Allen 


The Limmortal Charlatan, 
and Oo, 6n,) 


We wish that Mr, Robert Elliot had been more explicit 
when he called his novel on the title-page a “ practical 
romance”; for long before we had ae the end of it, 
and it is perhaps twice the length of an average novel, 
we were searching our mind for fit terms in which to 
describe this extraordinary work, It is at once so subtle 
and so crude, so melodramatic and so intimately true to 
life, that we were forced to wonder again and again that the 
man who had risen to such heights of accomplishment on 
one page should sound such depths of error on the next, 
Yet the explanation of these contradictions is, we think, 
simple, 

It would seem that the author has the rare faculty of 
knowing life only from the inside; that is, only as reflected 
through his own temperament. Being, we do not hesitate 
to infer, introspective and little given to action or conver- 
sation, he cannot make his characters talk or act; any- 
thing more unreal than the dialogue in this book we have 
never read, and the action belongs to the crudest and 
most outworn melodrama, But when he falls to making 
his characters think or feel, his knowledge of life is really 
startling, and it is the form and never the matter of their 
— that makes us pause, With the reservations made 
above, we have nothing but unstinted praise for the book 
as a Whole, It is undeniably original—we are unable to 
name any author from whom Mr, Elliot derives; it is 
interesting, and its characterisation is so fresh that we 
pay the author the compliment of suspecting that his 
characters are drawn from life. In his heroine he has 
created a woman who, possessing all the moral virtues, 
never fails to charm us and never ceases to be passionately 


By Rosset Exuict, (Methuen 
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alive. The Pecksniffian poet who gives the book its name 
is not always so convincing, but the acid portrait of a pro- 
vincial editor is quite admirable, and most of the minor 
characters are probable and carefully drawn, Altogether 
this is a strange and fascinating book, and one of quite 
unusual promise, of very considerable achievement, But 
we entreat Mr, Robert Elliot to learn how people talk, 





The Land of His Fathers, 
and Oo, 6s.) 


Tux only serious objection we have to this cleverly written 
book is that most of the characters fail to persuade us of 
their reality, We fear that such a failing is almost 
inevitable when an author sets out to compose a novel 
upon social questions, Engrossed with his purpose, he 
is liable to lose power in the delineation of his men and 
women; he can hardly specialise in two things at once, 
Harry Ayres, the hero, finds himself a millionaire by the 
death of his nearest relatives, and comes from Canada to 
London. For a while he leads the idle, vacant existence 
of a man-about-town; then, rather suddenly, he becomes 
a fiery enthusiast in the cause of social reform. He 
rebuilds a notorious lodging-house in Notting Dale, known 
as the “ Farm,” fits it up beautifully, and devotes his whole 
time to this burning question of London’s poverty and 
misery. He succeeds in making several other people 
devote their time to it also, but most of them are unin- 
teresting. He alone is quite alive, real, convincing. Mar- 
garet Bartholomew, to whom he proposes, and by whom 
he is rejected, is so self-effacing and meek that we cannot 
imagine any man so spirited and breezy as was Ayres 
being fascinated by her. Later on he is made happy 
at least we sincerely hope so, fer his choice falls on rather 
a peculiar girl—by a transference of his affections, 
Parlett, the jovial journalist, is another finely drawn 
character, and we should have liked to see and hear more 
of him. He is sketched capitally in a few well-chosen 
words, while with curious inconsistency Mr. Dawson has 
—_ pages on other persons who are far more essential to 
the progress of his story with much less success, The 
events gradually lead up to the formation of a “ Citizens’ 
League,” but there is too much speechifying between the 
various persons concerned for the reader's Tatonest to be 
strongly held, The style of the writing is good, but Mr. 
Dawson should avoid the occasional worn phrase, such as 
“Captain Fothersby tugged unmereifully at his moustache,” 
People really do not do these things, except in novels, 


By A. J. Dawson, (Constable 


THE MASTER PRENTICE HAND 


Wuoso would add another stone to the cairn of Shaken 
pearean research must needs approach his task in fear 
and trembling, The Master in hts time has played many 
parts, He has run through the gamut of every trade and 
profession under the sun, Some wiseacre has recently dis- 
covered that Shakespeare was an epileptic, He has sur- 
vived the age of musical glasses. He will survive the age 
of pantomime, 

“ Love’s Labour’s Lost” is in some respects a play of 
peculiar interest. Its immaturity is its most valued quality, 
If we could only wnravel the cause of that crudity, we 
should gain a fresh clue to the man, Shakespeare. 

This play’s immaturity may be due either to the fact 
that it is the work of a prentice hand, that Shakespeare, 
when he wrote it, was balancing the weapon of his wit, 
before striking home, or, alternatively, that he touched up: 
and trimmed some older work. The very exuberance of 
the writing is convincing proof that the first explanation 
is the correct one, Coleridge’s critical acumen fastened 
upon the perturbation and ebullition of youth as the cause 
of the immaturity of the play. Oceans and land areas 
were slowly being revealed, as the mists and vapour of a 
newly-created world of fancy rolled away, The colours are 
laid on crudely, vigorously. The play is evidently the 


work of a young mind, overflowing with humour, delight- 
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ing in ew joking and its counterpart, the punned | 


quip. That was the favoured vehicle of the humour of 
the mid-Blizabethan, as also of the mid-Victorian, era. 
The sharp fourth form boy of forty years ago thought a 
pun good fun, 

We know certainly that the play “newly corrected and 
augmented by W. Shakespeare” was acted before Queen 
Elizabeth during the Christmas season of 1597, | From 
internal evidence, the authorities have come to the con- 
clusion that the date of the first draft belonged to the 
interval between the years 1589 and 1591, Shakespeare was 
then 25 or 26 years old, If any one could hap upon that 
first draft, it would be indeed a literary find. 
was perhaps passing through the fledgeling stage. 
He had yelahedl the fringe of the Court through its 
pageantry. He probably acted before the Queen in that 
early representation of the play. It is futile to 
conjecture which part he may have chosen to act. 
Suffice it that, at the age of 33, the work, as a playwright, 
of this epileptic country bumpkin, who had it in his mind 
to get the Lord Chancellor of England to write his future 
plays for him—according to our modern critics—neverthe- 
less received the honour of a royal command. 

True Art, in its literary form, holds the mirror up to 
Nature. The preaching of Nature is of the silent order. 
She reveals a sequence in the affairs of men, against which 
~ tm is in vain, rhetoric is idle. In his mature art, 
Shakespeare’s conceptions are inevitable as Nemesis. The 
good man borne down by fate, apparently crushed by evil 
forces, nevertheless has a recompense, beyond the timid 
voices and shallow judgments of his peers. All powers of 
Heaven and Hell adjust their final issues by a law divine. 
The woman is ever the redeemer of the man, if redemption 
comes to him at all, for love is the fulfilment of all things. 
This, we may take it, was the Master's ultimate creed, his 
final outlook on the human tragedy, 

But in this boy-drama of his, Bhabeepeens’s art is that 
of & mime and a mimle, He does not face the dark 
a of life. As yet they do not exist in his philosophy. 

6 is busy making fun of the village parson and the master 
of his grammar school. No doubt Shakespeare was a 
turbulent — dog, full of frolic fancy, »ourlng huge con- 
tempt on his sober-gowned, staid elders, He waa the heart 
and soul of any laughter-making practical joke or rough 
io “Do you think I meant country matters?” says 

amlet to Ophelia, Shakespeare, the young man arrived 
at Court from the country, was alive in every nerve, full 
of rollicking humour, and his rattling, busy tongue did 
nob pause to pick its words, Thus we have Don Adriano 
de Armado, the fantastical Spanish ape, mouthing his yard- 
long sentences; Sir Nathaniel, the curate, bringing to tho 
light moth-eaten saw which once shewed scholarship; 
Holofernes, “a schoolmaster,” the interminable splitter 
of word-straw», It is highly probable that Shakespeare 
ought to have said “the schoolmaster,” and that his mode) 
was the ferrule-wielding, brain-racking catechist of Strat- 
ford town, Shakespeare was one who was wont to have 
his revenge in full measure, a great lover, a great scorner 
he. Personal hate was probably alien to his temperament. 
It is a vice of petty minds, Costard is but a phantom of 
Shakespeare’s more mature clowns. Much of the plot of 
“Love's Labour’s Lost” is clumsily contrived. Armado is 
a mere frivolling fop, Sir Nathaniel and Holofernes are 
honest duffers. They are covered with blue mould. The 
humour of the situation is that, in spite of their ridiculous 
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_ feudal relationship between sovereign and 


| ment of the masque, 


parade of learning, they fancy themselves scholars and | 


thinkers. They have not the gift of seeing themselves as 
others see them, “O thou monster Ignorance, how de- 
formed dost thou look!” says Holofernes to Dull, the con- 
stable. “ Sir,” replies the curate, “he hath never fed 
of the dainties that are bred in a book; he hath not eat 
paper, as it were: he hath not drunk ink; his intellect is 
not replenished ; he is only an animal,” 

The plot of the play, to modern ideas, is purely farcical, 
A mythical king, King Ferdinand of Navarre, seeks to 
bind himself and his three personal lords to forswear the 
society of women for three years 
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All the lords take the required oath, two of them senten- 
tiously, Biron in jesting mood, No woman is to be per- 
mitted to approach within a mile of the court, under 
penalty of losing her tongue. Biron points out that the 
French king’s - aa whan Be an, embassage, is even 
then on her way. It is decided that she must be made 
The best-laid plans of the royal con- 
triver are, of course, destined to shipwreck on the rocks 
of that exceptional case, 

In Shakespeare’s day this plot would have been regarded 
as sound drama, not mere socal Elizabeth held a tight 
hand over the matrimonial plans of her courtiers. Men’s 
inclinations had to curtsy to great kings. The fantastic 
vows of the Courts of Love were still sober history. The 
eople yet per- 
sisted, Court edicts, which nowadays would be regarded 
as wildly impossible, were then matter of fact and un- 
challengeable, 

The dialogue of the play is the outcome of the social 
conditions of the day. hen the parson’s saw lasted two 
hours or more and everyone was compelled by law to 
listen to it, men learnt the art of verbal chop-logic to 
perfection. The English language too, was at that period 
at its prime, the most perfect and precise instrument of 
expression. Classical lore was supreme. The Queen and 
many of her nobles spoke Latin fluently. Rhetoric was 
carried to a fine art. 

Coleridge surmises that Shakespeare, who had dedicated 
his earliest poetical effort, “Venus and Adonis,” to the 
Karl of Southampton, had, under the patronage of that 
lord, access to the MS. of Sir Philip Sidney’s “ Arcadia,” 
and largely based the framework of the language of his 
first play on Sidney’s model. When the Armada was 
defeated, Shakespeare was twenty-four years old, and for 
several years after that time there must have been many of 
the Spanish nobles, who had been taken prisoners and who 
hung about the Court of Dlisabeth, waiting for royal 
authority to return to Spain, Shakespeare was thus play- 
ing to the gallery in his representation of Armado, a comic 
character of which the aroma has nowadays largely 
evaporated, “TI do affect,” he says, “the very — 
which is base, where her shoe, which is baser, guided by 
her foot, which is basest, doth tread, Adieu, 
valour! rust, rapier! be still, drum! for your manager is 
in love; yea, he loveth. Assiat me, some extemporal god 
of rhyme, for I am sure I shall turn sonnet, Devise, wit; 
write, pen; for I am for whole volumes in folio.” His 
little page boy, Moth, is a foil to the “ magnifical” 
Spaniard and a sharp little human gnat at that, but the 
dialogue between the two, to our modern ears, as it were 
grates on its hinges, 

The true representation of this play nowadays is alfresco, 
provided the actors have sufficient volume of voice to make 
themselves audible, On the leafy knolls of the garden in 
Regent’s Park, under a warm June sun, the play runs 
merrily enough, save for the fact that much, especially of 
the sharp chatter of the female characters, is apt not to 
reach the ears of the auditors, The French Princess and 
her court ladies and Boyet play a game of make-believe 
and dance a feigned measure vis-a-vis with the king and 
lords of Navarre. Biron and Rosalind are shadows of 
things to come. They are the precursors of Benedick 
and Beatrice in “ Much Ado about Nothing.” There is a 
perpetual shower of jest and pun, to the foolish accompani- 
Shakespeare’s wit and exuberant 
fancy run riot. It is exactly the kind of piece which 
must have hit the passing humour of the Court of Elizabeth. 
The great enemy was beaten, the national danger of inva- 
sion had rolled away, and the mood of the moment was that 
of a troop of school children broke loose, carolling gaily, 
as they frolic in the summer woods, 

Biron’s long speech at the end of Act 4 contains the 
following lines :— 


“ From women’s eyes this doctrine I derive ; 

They sparkle still.to light Promethean fire ; 
They are the books, the arts, the academes, 
That show, contain, and nourish all the world.” 
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In the earlier part of the same speech, the first three of 
these lines are repeated almost verbatim. We surely here 
have a contemporary hint of how the great plays were put 
together. We may surmise that scattered lines were written 
on the inspiration of the moment, as Tennyson was wont 
to write his. These were ultimately woven into the play 
then on the stocks. In this particular case practically the 
same lines were twice copied from Shakespeare’s note books 
and have so remained in the folios, undeleted., 


It is pretty obvious that much of the gag, which flies 
about during the Pageant of the Nine Worthies, must have 
been scattered, like the petals of the apple bloom on the 
breeze of a May day. Let us but fancy a party of young 
country actors, gathered together to run through a bit of 
comic business. Witty repartee and light-hearted jests 
would flutter around, The best of them would doubtless 
get into the stage book, 

In the last act of some of Shakespeare’s later comedies 
the characters pair off in a casual fashion, Matrimonial 
vows are hearer trippingly upon the tongue, in 4 
manner rather to suggest opera houfte to the modern play: 
Ee: It is worthy of note that, in this, his frst essay, 

hakespeare, in spite of the atmosphere of youthful 
badinage and merriment in whieh he wrote, brings in the 
fleeper note, Hefore she will aeeeph the King's offer of 
hie hand, the Prineess replies that sueh alter is 100 
sudden “to make a worldewithoukend bargain in” In 
ihe same serious veln, Hosalind bide the volatile Biren, 


"To win me, if you please, 
Without the which | am not to be won, 
You shall this twelvemonth term from day to day 
Visit the apeechions sick, and still converse 
With groaning wretches,” 


The play appropriately enda with the magical cuckoo song, 
"When daisies pied,” Surely this one little fragment of 
blue sky, woven into melody, is suffelent to pour con 
tempt on the solemn, Baconian lunacy, 





MUSIC 


Twat was a wise Prince of Bavaria (Mark Twain has de- 
scribed him) who liked to be alone when hearing an opera, 
He, at any rate, could not have suffered as the writer 
did at “Don Giovanni” last week, when a neighbour, 
not content with audible mutterings of his pleasure, per- 
sisted in beating time out of time with his foot, inn 
Jenkyns, as we know, did the same thing at Oranford, 
when Miss Jessie was favouring the company with “ Jook 
o' Haveldean,” But she did it from a kindly motive, 
whereas the Covent Garden fiend did it to please himself, 
No looks of anguish (and many were turned upon him) 
softened his heart; he would have endured the glance of 
Medusa, or Lady Blanche Fitsague herself, and he marred 
the effect of Mogart's music, just as the Canons of St. 
Peter's used to mar that of Allegri’s “ Miserere ” by talking 
snuff, in minor thirds, during its performance, 

Had one been alone at " Bon Giovanni,” and had one 
been told beforehand that Mr, Beecham's object in giving 
lt was simply to show that artiste existed in Bngland 
who would some day be able to perform it quite respect: 
ably if they were thoroughly taught and rehearsed with, 
one would have spent a pleasant evening, Tt was good 
to hear the band playing with so brisk a brightness; it was 
good to mark the intense eagerness of the singers to do 
thelr best; it was good to feel that in Mr, Beecham we 
have a conductor who believes in Mozart, But, though 
the performance was spirited enough in a way, it was very 
rough-edged, almost amateurish, indeed, We were in- 
formed that almost all the singers were playing in “Don 
Giovanni” for the first time, If this was the case, then 
they are to be praised, even greatly to be praised, Still, it 
was a hazardous enterprise to give so tentative a perform- 
ance of the most difficult opera in the repertoire, and we 



































| are not concerned to defend its wisdom. Personally, we 


would rather see a beautiful woman ill-dressed than not 
see her at all, and we would rather hear “ Don Giovanni” 
faultily given than not hear it at all. But the pity 
of it is that there was material at Covent Garden for 
an adequate, if not a perfect, performance, had there been 
more thorough preparation. The singers, even some of the 
more experienced, were too often at variance with the 
orchestra. Miss Gleeson-White’s voice is not equal to 
the music of Donna Anna, but her sense of the way in 
which the music should be sung is far better than that 
of many more famous artists who have sung the part. 
Last year the writer was privileged to examine the atto- 
graph score of “ Don Giovanni” at the Paris Conserva- 
toire, and he noted various passages where Mosart’s phras- 
ing is different from that adopted by many modern singers, 
Miss Gleeson-White sang in accordance with the manu- 
seript. But Miss Perceval Allen, the Donna Elvira, has 4 
much heavier voles than Miss Gleeson-White, and this 
spoiled the efforts of both ladies, for the weak Bivira should 
not have so commanding a voice as the strong, stern Donna 
Anna, Miss Allen, too, used her voice without any reserve, 
Miss Huth Vineent was not a very simple Zerlina, but she 
sang (especially in the difleult “Giovanette”) very well, 
The Ottavio, Mr, Hyde, sang more as if he wished to eon 
vey the impreasion that he was a truly Ttallan tenor than 
that he loved Donna Anna, and his music suffered in eon 
sequence, Mv, Murray Davey, as Leporello, one, very 
well indeed, and did not “elown” the part, and Aigner 
(de Luea, quite a good Giovanni, showed no surprise at 
the odd Tialian accent of moat of his colleagues, My, 
Heecham, like young violinista in the Finale of Mendela 
sohn's Concerto, loves to show how fast he and his men 


oan play, but frequently he got effects whieh made one 
amile, 


Of “Le Nosse di Figaro” we had on Baturday a per 
formance which was, on the whole, better than that of 
“Don Giovanni,” There was the same wealth of good 
intentions on the part of the singers, there were not, per- 
haps, 60 many mistakes, and the players were suited to 
the characters, But too often it seemed as if they were 
not sure what they ought to say or do, Still, the band was 
delightful, the audience was pleased, the performers were 
“galled,” and “Vol che sapete” was actually encored! 
How far the music and how far the very fully emphasised 
humours of the piece accounted for the applause, we will 
not inquire, It was a Saturday night, when people are out 
for pleasure, not for oritioiam, Sonmmasdbale’ “ Mariage 
de Hgaro "is not played at the Comédie Frangaise as if 
it were a farce, nor is Mozart's opera so played when the 
artists remember that there is a grand style in comedy as 
well as in tragedy, Among the characters of the piece 
there are Indies and gentlemen, as well as servants, and 
the humours of the servants’ hall let loose can be carried 
too far, However, good humour and good spirits atone 
for much in this world, and anything is better than that 
“ Figaro” should be played primly, as it might be if artiste 
not to the manner been attempted a finer style, There 
are different kinds of vivacity, Blizabeth Bennett had one 
kind, Mrs, Milton had another, So does the vivacity of Mme, 
la Palme, as Susanna, differ from that of Mme, Sembrich, 
But Saturday's Susanna was certainly very merry, and her 
bright voloe told excellently in the great ensembles, Minn 
Amaden sang well, doing “ Dove sono” better than “ Porgl 
amor,” Report does not exaggerate the effect of Mins 
Teyte’s Cherubino, She looks the dearest little page 
imaginable, and the quotation of Meredith's “dainty rogue 
in porcelain” is, of course, inevitable, Her voice {s small 
for Covent Garden, but then she is too good an artist to 
try and make it sound bigger than it is, and her “ Voi che 
sapete” was charmingly simple, and narrowly missed being 
very good indeed, But, oh! what a ponderous Almaviva 
was Mr, Whitehill! Stick to your Wotan, Mr, Whitehill, 
we pray. We will use the word “mercurial” (in its com: 


monly accepted sense) to describe the Figaro of clever, 
lively Mr, Lewys James, and wish that he had more voice 
and style for “Non piu audrai.” The other members of 
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the cast followed the lead of the waiting gentlewoman and | country a more secure Government, and they maintain that 


“own man” in their “vivacity,” so that it was all very 
bustling and proper for a Saturday night. Let prayers 
for the prosperity of Mr. Beecham, and specially that he 
may be unsparing in his rehearsals, go up from all those 
whose delight in Strauss and Reger does not blind them 
to the merit of Mozart; also prayers for the speedy con- 
version of the heretics, poor things. An explanation has 
been offered to the writer of the attitude of those among 
our young “modernists” who affect to find Mozart an 
Beethoven so stupid. Strauss and Debussy are their 
gods. Now they are told that those two composers 
“adore” Mozart. Of course, they must assert their own 
independence, their precious “individuality,” and they 
vonceive that they can best do this by proclaiming a newer 
oreed than that signed by their leaders. There may be 
something in the explanation, but if there is, we are sorry 
for it, 

Among the concert-givers of the week have been the 
“ Hdith Robinson” Quartet, a company of most intelligent 
young ladies from musical Manchester, They gave 
quartets by Sehumann and Mosart, and, aided by & 
elavinettist of remarkable git, Mr, H. Mortimer, they 
played Brame’ Quintet, That they thoroughly felt the 
autumnal charm of this lovely musie was quite clear, 
This was an admirable concert of ite kind, and so was 
the afternoon of the Classieal Concert Boolety, when Mr, 
Horwick played a Mosart Bonata with M, Thibaud, a Boe 
eherint Sonate with " Plattlvedivivua”’=-for so Aignor 
Casale deserves to be called, so great a violoncellint ts 
he--and # Heethoven Trio with them beth, The playing 
of these three artista, so dignified and intellectual, yeb 
ao flexible and free, would he hard to beat, A new violin 
iat, Mignor Grasal, has apenas at Queen's Hall with great 
success, Fe has a particularly beautiful tone, and a fine 


sense of atyle, 
—___—_-- 


A LAND OF PROMISE—I, 


Ar a time when the British investor is driven to look 
abroad for a country where he can safely and profitably 
lace his money, it ia a suitable moment to point to any 
orelgn land where the diffloulties under which Britain is 
suffering are non-existent, It would be wrong to mm that 
Argentine investments are unknown to every Englishman, 
for Argentine rails are almost as familiar in the ears of 
those in the Clty as Bnglish railways are, To-day English 
capital and enterprise have built up a network of railways 
extending to every part of the Argentine; into the furthest 
corners reached by the pioneer’s venturesome advance, 
One might almost say that in some cases the railways have 
been the pioneers themeelves, for they have turned the 
settler's steps to follow the iron track which enhances the 
value of land by its propinquity and the facilities it affords 
for the transport of the products to come, Again, it would 
be incorrect to say that commercial enterprises in the 
Argentine have been entirely unnoticed in this country, 
for some twenty years ago most of the importing and 
exporting houses in Buenos Ayres were Bettiah, At the 
— time, however, but few remain in British hands, 
ty a process of almost painless extinction the trade of 
the Argentine, as ls the case with many trades in different 
arta of the world, has been gently removed from our 
ands by our German cousina, and the profita which once 
were dure have been aa quietly placed in thelr pockets, 
But though Argentina is by no means unknown to the 
commercial world, to the ordinary Englishman the mention 
of South America at once suggesta the word “ revolution,” 
and he dismisses from his mind this whole vast continent 
with all its great possibilities as unsound for investments, 
Tt is, nevertheless, of Argentina as a country for invest. 
ment that the writer of this article would deal, having 
lately spent a year of interesting travel through its pro- 
vinces and in short residences in Buenos Ayres, That 
revolutions take place in the republics of South America 
no one will deny, but Argentines now claim for their 














they have outlived the season of revolution, and have 
attained the firmness and stability of rule that encourages 
and does not endanger the influx of foreign capital. It is 
reassuring to find that English investments to-day total 
some 400 millions sterling—380 millions in railway invest- 
ments alone—and German investments do not fall far 
short of that sum. This alone should be a guarantee 
against a revolution which would upset the tenure of land 
or depreciate the value of other securities. 

In Argentina, though the company promoter from time 
to time despoils the unwary with visions of apocryphal 
gold, the question of mineral wealth is not seriously con- 
sidered. What precious minerals or precious stones exist 
are shut up in the heart of that vast range of mountains, 
the Andes, probably to remain there unknown and 
unlooked for for many a year to come. But the agrioul- 
tural wealth is immense; millions and millions of acres 
of flat, fertile sountry extend from the Andes on the west 
to the sea on the east, from the borders of Patagonia in 
the south, merging in the north into the half-diseovered 
province of the great Chaco and the mountainous districts 
of the provinee of Juyluy and the vepublie of Bolivia, 
livers ave hob Humerous in these vast plains, but water is 
found almost everywhere not more than 6ft, below the 
surface of the ground, and while the farmer watera his 
oatile by means of 4 windmill and drinking troughs, the 
grower of cereals depends upon the vain from heaven to 
feviilise his evopa and freshen his alfalfa, There ave 
dvoughte in the Argentine, bub it ja doubtful, so large te 
the countyy, whether the drought ia ever universal, On 
the whole the average rainfall is a good one, that in the 
provinee of Huenos Ayves being from 30 to 35 inches 
annually, In addition to this good vainfall, the vealdent 
in Argentina can tell of an excellent climate, though the 
great length of the country from north to south makes ib 
very variable, In the provinces bordering Patagonia you 
will find the climate dry, windy, and very cold, which, com- 
bined with a poor soil, allows of the rearing of sheep only, 
These do well, and are exported in large numbers, Further 
north, taking a broad stretch from Buenos Ayres to Men- 
dows, the climate is almost perfect, and in that district lies 
the great wealth of the country, the oattle-rearing, the 
horse-breeding, and the cultivation of all cereals, Up to 
the se borders of the Great Chaco, this ideal climate and 
general fertility continue, but there you enter upon the 
unknown, and in examining the possibilition of the country, 
the Great Chaco and its neighbouring province of Juyjuy 
oan hardly be taken into account, though the explorer and 
the pioneer are already there, and land is being rapidly 
taken up and speculated in, 

The land being ready for cultivation, how can it beat be 
developed? Alfalfa, which we know as lucerne, fattena 
the cattle which nowadays feed so large a proportion of 
our population at home; and malge, linseed, and wheat are 
formidable competitors in the other foreign markets for the 
English cereal trade, The profits that can be made by the 
growing of alfalfa are very large, for the alfalfa when sown 
will Borne excellent crops for fifteen years without any 
renewal, 

The breeding and fattening of cattle are the special 
industries of the farmer, Any English breeder of Short- 
horns or Herefords could tell you of the large importation 
of both these strains into the country, and of the satisfac 
tory prices pald, Breeding takes place on a large 
soale, and ib ls no uncommon thing for a landowner to 
have in his paddocks as many as 5,000 breeding cows and 
twice as many beasts fattening for sale and exportation, 
The average price for a good beast, paid by the freesing 
houses, is 100 pesos—ie,, £9 roughly speaking—which 
ylelds a good profit when we consider that the average 
price of lean cattle is from 30 to 50 pesos, and that the pro- 
cows of fattening does not extend to more than a year, 

Horses and ponies are bred largely on the rough grass 
lands, and we can remember how useful they were in the 
South African war. We hope, however, those sent to 
South Africa will not be taken as a sample of their best, 
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for the ponies sent over were extremely bad, and the profits 
made by the contractors correspondingly large. In regard 
to thoroughbred stock, as with bulls, the same process of 
buying the best European stallions goes on to improve 
the respective breeds, but until the Argentines realise that 
it is of equal importance to buy the best bred mares, their 
thoroughbred stock will not compare with that produced 
in Europe or the United States. 

The scarcity of population in the farm districts un- 
doubtedly lessens the output of cereals, and you will rarely 
find the estanciero going in largely for this branch of agri- 
culture. He can grow, but he cannot reap. Maize and 
wheat are raised in considerable quantities, but they are 
grown by the colonist. The colonist is distinct from the 
estanciero, he cultivates a much smaller plot of ground. 
He is by nationality generally an Italian, fully alive to 
the advantages of a large family, who supply the necessary 
labour. He reaps his wheat and gathers his maize without 
finding it necessary to call in outside help, which would 
be difficult to obtain, and very costly if he could get it, 
Where such outside labour is necessary it is, as a rule, 
supplied from Italy, and every year before harvest time 
shiploads of harvesters arrive, brought to Buenos Ayres 
for an infinitesimal sum, sent to the seat of their opera- 
tions by special rates on the railways, and earning after a 
full day’s work the substantial sum of about £1 per day. 
For his £1 the Italian works like the proverbial nigh” 
and the signal to cease work often sounds, with startling 
clearnees, long after the short twilight has given way to 
the black pall of night. He will work at this pressure for 
about # month, and will then return to his dear land of 
Italy with from £20 to £25 in his pocket, a wealthy man, 
to bask in the sunshine, to drink the red wine of his 
country, to quarrel with his neighbour, and await another 
harvest, This will be, it is hoped, only a temporary 
remedy for the want of population, for the greater develop- 
ment of all the resources of this astonishing countiy will 
never take place until one can count the population in 
many millions, At presené the total population is under 
six millions, 14 millions being in Buenos Ayres itself. 
When one compares this with the population of Australia 
(4,100,000) one finds that, taking the population in 1870 to 
have been about the same in the two countries, the rate of 
increase has been considerably more rapid in Argentina 
than in Australia—an interesting fact not quite accounted 
for by the natural advantages of the former. 

The test of statistics is never altogether satisfactory and 
frequently controversial, but an excellent criterion is 
surely to be found, in calculating the wealth of the 
country, by the cost of obtaining money to develop the 
land. If after a large rate of interest has been paid the 
borrower can yet make a good surplus on his undertaking, 
the condition of that country cannot be far from satis- 
factory. The uniform rate of interest in Argentina is 
from 8 to 10 per cent. A year or two ago it was even 
more, but to-day men are found willing to pay this con- 
siderable interest and yet are making a substantial profit 
themselves after deducting the 8 or 10 per cent. This 
alone must speak to the prosperity and all the other 
advantages which are claimed for this coming country. 











“ BOOK-LEAVES AND 
LOVERS” 


In spite of Mr. Shaw’s eulogy in the introduction to 
“Major Barbara,” the works of Samuel Butler have still 
to receive that attention they deserve. We can scarcely 
imagine a Booklover worthy the name that does not hold 
in affectionate memory such books as his posthumous 
novel, “The Way of All Flesh,” or those two subtle and 
cutting satires “Erewhon” and “Erewhon Revisited.” 
To call Butler a refreshing genius would perhaps be to 
err. Refreshing he certainly was—though refreshing as 
a plunge in a frosty stream is refreshing, stripping much 


BOOK- 


. intention is to divide between false and true. 








of sentimental nonsense out of one, But Butler's own 
philosophy obviates the use of the word genius, Yet if 
it be genius to see circumstance from a totally new stand- 
point; to throw new sharp crosslights that call into quick 
question much that custom in its lethargic way stoutly 
adheres to: if this be genius, then Butler was unques- 
tionably a genius. He wrote, of course, much more than 
merely the three books already named, Indeed, his works 
wind out to a sufficiently lengthy list. But it is by the 
three named that he stands or falls; for they are not only 
far and away his best, but they comprise all his genuinely 
creative work. They are books properly so called; books 
as the Booklover knows the word. His other works are 
more or less journeyman literature—uncreative, transient, 
Nevertheless, they all enshrine his particular philosophy. 
Carlyle, with colour and eloquence, aided by uncommon 
sagacity, waged mighty war on the world of humbug. 
Butler laughs at it. Sometimes his laughter comes near 
to being a withering scorn; but generally it is free of those 
bitter elements that bring him down to the measure of the 
things he mocks at. Generally he is above them, and his 
laughter is broad and free, sly at times, if you will, 
exquisitely subtle and too remote for mere mirth at others, 
but perishing and deadly always. His was a surer way 
of exposing shams than was Carlyle’s; withal, it was more 
cruel, et even Butler, despite his subtle and keen 
weapon, was not always able to pierce between things that 
differ. In other words, he was wont sometimes to make 
mirth of things that were far from shams.  OCarlyle’s 
method, however, of general denunciation left him clear 
of so particular a charge, 

To the methods of satire all pretensions are lawful prey. 
Nor is it always possible to distinguish between preten- 
sions that are justified and, pretensions that are unjustified, 
Hence satire is apt to upeall some indignation that is meet 
and just, and the proper objects of its criticism know well 
how to escape in the confusion so caused, So it is with 
Butler, Preternatural and supernatural are all of a piece 
to him too frequently; though often he flashes out a 
thought, such as his insistence of the wisdom of instinct 
as against mere reason, that lets us know he is not blind 
to the differences of the things he satirises. This con- 
fusion in Butler becomes confusion twice-confused in his 
disciple Mr, Shaw—for Mr, Shaw has avowed himself as 
in some measure a disciple. The high and mighty pre- 
tensions of the would-be romantic lover is anathema to 
Butler, but he does not ruthlessly sweep away all romance 
in love as does Mr, Shaw. In contradistinction to Mr. 
Shaw’s attitude of impatient exclusion, Butler hangs aloof 
in wide tolerance, waiting to see the slightest display of 
unreality and pose; and then, but only then, out comes 
his laughter, playing above his subjects like summer light- 
ning. He may perhaps mistake reality for unreality, sin- 
cerity for humbug. He sometimes does, but at least his 
At his best 
Butler is inimitable. Not so cutting nor so broad, in the 
worst sense, as Swift, he has more sap and kindliness in 
him. He is even more original, and therefore more 
creative, than Swift, though he has by no means the 
brilliance of Swift. Who, in that great book “The Way 
of All Flesh,” has not been struck by his handling of the 
relationship between Ernest Pontifex and his father! 
Ernest was his father’s son. It was the irony of nature, 
for this was the sole perfunctory tie between them. There 
was no kinship between them; and neither could, by any 
conceivable force, have managed to love the other. There- 
fore, Butler refuses to recognise any tie or any obligation 
existing between them. How perfectly refreshing and 
free of all cant this is! Ernest himself did not see this at 
first, and until he did see it he and his father continued 
to cause each other untold misery. He was rather more 
his mother’s son, and Butler recognises more of obligation 
existing there. But only in a lesser degree; that is, only 


in so far as any real kinship existed. 
“The Way of All Flesh” is a great book; and in its 


ies the cause of its 
The two Erewhons are not so mighty, but 


genuine portrayal of real life 
greatness, 
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they are even more original. To the latter of them Butler 
prefixes a quotation from the Iliad, which he translates 
thus: 

“Him do I hate even as I hate Hell-fire, 

Who says one thing, and hides another in his heart.” 


Tt is his purpose to smite this y Louw , and he does so 
by showing us a world of Topsy-Turveydom. In Erewhon 
nothing is as it is here. Moral defects are as illness with 
us, to be duly confessed, as a mere matter for the prac- 
titioner, who is called a Straightener. Misfortune and ill- 
ness, however, are deadly crimes. In an embezzlement, 
for instance, he whom we call a culprit is condoled with, 
and puts his case into the Straightener’s hands for treat- 
ment; whereas the victim is abhorred and put straight 
into prison as a criminal, Poverty, small-pox, and phthisis 
were enormous crimes against the community, and were 
to be punished by terms of severe imprisonment or by 
death. The Erewhonians had no religion, They gave per- 
functory attendance to Musical Banks, however; the coin- 
age of which was absolutely valueless, though, of course, 
much displayed. The cashiers of these were “ sinister-look- 
ing persons in black gowns”! Their injunctions were paid 
great heed to while the devotees (chiefly women, for the men 
seldom attended, though they were careful to join) were 
at the Banks, When they left, however, they followed the 
wholly different and contrary cult of Idgrun—a specious 
anagram for att 

_ It is all delightful, and no less salutary, He escapes, at 
length, from 
has fallen in love, in a balloon that he has made to his 
specifications for experimentation. Nevertheless, he longs 
to return to Erewhon, for it fascinated him, and, after 
twenty years, on the death of Arowhena, he does so, Now, 
however, to his horror, he finds himself worshipped by 
the whole country as the Sunchild! The Musical Banks 
and Universities have taken him up. His balloon is trans- 
formed into a flaming chariot, and four storks that were 
very inquisitive over his ascent have become four black and 
white horses sent by his father, the Sun, to escort him 
back thither! Temples are erected to him everywhere, 
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_ time the company, had in 1908-9, when it paid no dividend at 


Srewhon, with Arowhena, with whom he | 


all, the present report shows a remarkable improvement. There 
is now an available balance of £30,297, out of which the 
directors propose to pay 5 per cent., to write £7,066 off the good- 
will, £10000 off machinery, etc,, and £3,000 off freehold pro- 
erty. After giving £500 to a Coventry hospital, they carry 
Seward £12,132. The company is going in for the motor cycle 
business as a new branch. 

Few industrial concerns have fluctuated so violently as the 
Gramophone Company. Its ups and downs have been enough 
to scare the life out of its shareholders, notwithstanding its 
speculative nature. In 1900-1 it earned £63,000, in 1902-3 it 
jumped to £262,000. Then in 1908 they dwindled again to 
£58,000; now, this year, they rise to £155,000. The dividend 
is again 15 per cent. The carry-forward is increased from 
£566,000 to £679,000, which, on the face of it, looks most excel- 
lent; but what about the reserve and depreciation account, ete. ? 
And then most of this balance-sheet surplus is invested in the 
business. The report is, to my mind, far from being as good 
as it looks. 

Although Home Rails made up well last account, the market 
is disappointed with the absence of business, and, as is their 
wont, dropped prices. More labour troubles were feared this 
time in the South Wales coal trade, It is an interesting 
fact that the Great Eastern contemplate electrifying their 
Enfield branch. This should be a “ bull" point for Great 
Easterns. I think prices of Home Rails are lower than they 
merit as an investment, and such stocks as London and North- 
Western at 135 are quite cheap, North-Eastern Consols at 120) 
are only a few points higher than this time last year. Great 
Northern Deferred are also cheap; Great Westerns are certainly 
worth 126, 

The Mining Market was upset by the cable late last week 
concerning Hast Rands. The London office have tried to ease 
matters over, but holders are surely entitled to a moro satis- 
factory statement than at present offered, The rumours related 


| to adverse developments on the properties, which were, in a 


measure denied, These may, of course, have originated in a 
“bear” raid to obtain cheap stock, 

The rubber sales on Tuesday were on the whole up to expec- 
tations, The raw material fetched 5s, 9d. for amoked sheets 


| and 5s, 54d. for fine sheets. The prices were a little down, but 


his manner of clothing adopted, and the two men thut | 


give themselves over to the exposition of his “Sayings,” 


most of which-he fails to recognise, are Professors Hanky 
and Panky! 


In “Erewhon Revisited” there is at times | 


a sadness most impressive that appears nowhere else in | 


Butler’s work. It is not so great as its predecessor, but 
it is warmer. The two of them, with “The Way of All 
Flesh,” have yet to bring Samuel Butler into his own. But 


they will do so, nevertheless, for Butler’s name belongs to 
English literature. 





OUR LETTER FROM THE 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


To the Editor of Tue AcaprEmy. 


Str,—There is little genuine improvement to be noted on 
the Stock Exchange since my last letter. The “ House” was 
closed as usual on the first of this month, and dealers showed 
no anxiety to force matters. Next week will be the settlement 
again; so, to sum up matters, I am not looking forward to 
any exceptional activity for the next few days, but to do any 
substantial good at speculation one should look well ahead rather 
than rely upon week to week operations. The American Market 
is always a live one, and if they don’t rise, they generally do 
the other thing, which, in a way, is better than standing still, 
and gives the dealers something to do, and for those fond of 
= gamble IT always think Americans are the best to specu- 
ate in. 

In regard to the new scheme proposed by the Government of 
Costa Rica, the terms proposed do not suggest that the bond- 
holders are likely to fall in with it, and they have not been 
favourably received by the market. It is now nine years (1901) 
since Costa Rica made default, and no definite result has come 
of the repeated efforts to bring about some kind of arrangement. 
The trade of Costa Rica has considerably improved of late years, 
and the feeling is that she can well afford to offer better terms. 

Now that we have the Motor Exhibition on, it calls our atten- 


tion to the report of the Rover Company. Considering the poor | 


the demand was good : tons were offered at auction, as 
against 250 on October 18. Henriquez South Rubber Estates 
have a cable stating they have three million feet of mahogany 
felled and cross-cut. n view of the large holding of David 
Young Rubber shares by the Rubber Exploration Company, the 
shares of the latter, now split to 2s, shares, are advancing at 
ls. 14d. to 1s, 44d., equivalent to 12s, 6d, for the undivided 
share, and will doubtless rise to a higher level. 

Bad news is to hand regarding the Cloverdale Mines, Limited. 
It was understood they were to amalgamate with the Geygerle 
and Welgedacht Companies, but this arrangement has fallen 


| through, the result being that the directors of the Cloverdale 


have been forced to suspend operations. The company has over- 
borrowed. and, finding the times not suitable for raising new 
capital, they had apparently no alternative but to close down. 
Canadian Pacifies, the merits of which I so often called your 
attention to, have during the week touched their highest price 


| on record—viz., 207. I think they will reach 225 shortly. In 


| 
| 


the Mexican group, Carmen Mines of El Oro keep good, and the 
latest reports to hand are most encouraging. 

Oil Development Trust shares, to which I called attention last 
week, with its many interests, should be kept in view. 

Many shareholders in English companies are wanting to be 
able to convert their certificates into bearer shares, which is 
in so much favour on the Continent. It is undoubtedly a very 
great convenience to many, especially those who are not too well 
acquainted with the methods of the London Stock Exchange. 
The Midland Railway are seriously considering the proposal of 
issuing bearer stocks to those shareholders who desire them, and 
they may be influenced bv the fact that the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way Board have consented to meet their shareholders’ wishes.— 
Tam, Sir, yours faithfully, FINanctaL OBSERVER. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


MR. FRANK HARRIS AND THE VIZETELLY 
PROSECUTION. ' 


To the Editor of Tue Acapemy. 

Si,—-I notice that Mr. Frank Harris, in his interesting 
article on “The Sex Question in Modern Literature,’’ which’ 
appeared in your last issue, states that my father, the late 
Henry Vizetelly, was sentenced to sie months’ imprisonment for 
publishing translations of some of Emile Zola’s works. The 
affair occurred so long ago—1889—that an error on Mr. Harris's 
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art is excusable, I would remind him, however, that my 
ather's sentence was one of three months, Nevertheless, it 
mn sufficed to hasten his death, as is shown by his own 
unpublished narrative of his detention, which is in my posses- 
sion. If a sentence of six months had been passed, there is 
every probability that he would not have left Holloway Gaol 
alive, For the reat, if Mr, Frank Harris’s generous offers of 
service at that time had been ip yy by the trustees of my 
father’s estate, it is just possible that there might have been 
no sentence at all, Mr, Harris wished to defray all expenses 
on the condition that my father’s defence should be entrusted 
to a gentleman who is now a distinguished member of the 
London police magistracy, and who was thoroughly well 
acquainted with all the facta of the case and the true nature 
of the incriminated works. Had that gentleman been retained 
and granted a free hand (as a matter of fact, he was secured as 
te counsel only, and had to bow to his leader's views), T 
wlieve that a very different aspect would have been put on my 
father's case, On that account, although there was no oveasion 
to take advantaye of Mr, Harria’s pecuniary offer, T have always 
regretted that his kind advice feapecting covtinel was fot 
adopted,— Believe ine, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Hanne’ A, Viswrntay, 
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UNLVEUAITY OF GLABUOW: 
Additional Bxaminerships, 

The University Court of th University of Glasgow will shortly 
proceed to appoint the following Additional Examiners) — For 
The Preliminary and Bursary Rxwninations: 
Une} xaminer in French, Ber Degrees in Artal One ix 
amlaer in each of the following subjects; (1) Logie and Moral Phil 
sophy, and (@) Classics (a second Mxaminer to assist with the 
marking of the paves), Ror Dowrees in Arts and 
Helenee! One Reominerin Mathemutics, For Degreasin 
Arts, Selonee, anit Medieine | One Mxaminer in eagh of 
the following subjects: (1) Botany, (@) Chemistry, (3) Natural Phil- 


JEWS’ COLLEGE PUBLICATIONS. 


No, I.—The Politioal and the Social. Leaders of ths 
Jewish Community of hepphalia in the Secon 
and Thied Centuries, by A, Buchler, Ph, D, 
No, 11,—The Jews in Babylonia tn the time of Mara and 
ehemiah according to Babylonian Insorip- 
tions, by Namuel Daiches, Ph,D, 


Price 26. 6d. each, 


To be obtalned of the Secretary, Jews’ College, Queen 
Square House, Guilford Street, London, W,0, 
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Newton Museum, 
Olney, Bucks, 


AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT, 
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an Badewment Committee, of whieh the 
Bishep ef Durham is the Chairman: 


The Geevetary ia Me, Thomas Weight, the 
Cowper and Newtan Museum, Olney, Bucks, 
ta wham cantributlans sheuld be addveused, 
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Offered Published 





wt at 
odo 4, 
OAISP!, FRANOESOO, italian ineurment 1 9 7 6 
GRAFTON, THIRD DUKE, AUTO, ane 
Lervene 3 6 8 0 
HARVARD, JOHN, AND Hi8 TiM#eS 3 7 Gnet. 


YOUNG, ARTHUR aura, OF. td. aone 


Full Liet Free on Application. 





po0Ks.—ALL OUT - OF - PRINT 
did HARM BOOKS of any subjedt 
SUPPLIED, The oad epers boolinder 
extant Please state wants and Ask for 
CATALOGUE, Tf make a special feature of 
wschanging aay Saleable Hooks for others 
selected from my various Lists, Speeial List 
af 9,000 Books f pavtioularly want post free 
HDW, BAK B'S Ureat Bookshop, 14:16 John 
Hvight St, Bivmingham, Lord Leighten's 
Life, Work, Letters, 8 vola,, 484, for ids, Gd, 
Dewhurat [mpressionist Painting, 8a, far aa, 
Aingleton's Dutelh and Flemish Purniture, 4ue, 
for ila; Dilke’s Preneh Hagravera and 
Dravghtamen of Lath Century, Gis for Ide, 

















"THE BOOK MONTHLY 18 NOW BNLARGED AND MAKES AN 
BXCKEDINGLY PLEASANT AND READABLE PUBLICATION,” 
wCLAUDIUS CLBAR, in the Aritiah Weebly, 


r BOOK MONTHLY 


Contents of the November Number: 

PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR 

Or, Small-Talke from the Great Realm of Letters, 
YVETTE GUILBERT : 

She Talks of her Book as a Human Document"'=James Milne, 
SWEET—AND FORTY : 

A Bal d situ Current Heroine (with Apologies to Gilbert)— 
our IN THE FAR WEST: 

hat Is really read in Wooden Shick and Log Cabin—Violet Stubbins, 

PUBLISH AND—SUCCEED: 

The Personal Qualities which make a Great Publisher, 
A LONDON LETTER: 

Which Tells You Current Literary News and Notions, 
NEW NOVELS OF NOTE: 

Reviews of Some Popular October Stories, 
BEACONSFIELD: 

An Impression of the '' Book of the Autumn.” 
NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY: ' 

Particulars of Interesting Volumes Likely to be Published this Month, 
BOOKS OF THE MONTH: 


Chronicle of the Noteworthy Publications of October, with a 
Keviewing Commentary, 


THE PERIODICALS: 


Contents of some November Reviews and Magaasines, 


Illustrated Supplement: BOOKS OF THE DAY IN 
PORTRAIT AND PICTURE, : 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 





THE ROOK MONTHLY ta publivhed on the Int af each month by Simphin, 
Marshall & Co,, Stationers’ Hall Court, London, It costa Siapence, and it can 
bs ordered from any Bookgeller, Rookwtall, or Newsagent, The Publishers will 


send it, poat free, for a year, inland or abroad, on receipt of eight shiilinga, You 
oan have a o py af the current number poated to you by Sorwarding éd,, or @ 
specimen back number for nothing, 











LAND AND WATER” Illustrated, 


(HaTABLIOHED 186%) 


A Migh-class Sporting dnd Agricultural Journal. 


PUBLIGHED EVERY GATURDAY, PRIOR SIXPENCE, 


Clreulates among the Wealthy Classes, Clubs and 
Sportsmen all over the World. 


Che County Gentleman & Cand & Water” 


Contains articles by Experts on— 

SHOOTING, FIGHING, HUNTING, POLO, COLF, YACHTING, RAGING, 
MOTORING, HORSE AND DOO BREEDING, FARMING AND OARDEN- 
ING, FIELD SPORTS, AGRICULTURE, HORSE, CATTLE AND DOG 
SHOWS, TRAVEL AND AVIATION. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





AT HOME. ELSEWHERE ABROAD, 
ineze a wo Bt 8 Oo (Ordinary Issue.) 
ix on see ee ° I i?) 
Three Months ,,, © ’ t) pa Months ... £1 170 
the oer ° 18 6 
CANADA (Ordinary Issue), | = ™ ™O8*" 
Twelve Months ... £1 10 6 Taree Menthe... 66 93 
Six Months ,, « O25 g The above rates include all 
Three Months .. 07 9 Special Numbecs, 





iditorial, Advertisement and Publishing Offices: 
12, BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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From CONSTABLE’S List 


NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 


PAGES FROM THE BOOK OF PARIS... By 
Claude ©. Washburn and Lester G. Hornby. With 
40 Illustrations, Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. : 
Tuis book narrates the impressions and adventures of a writer and 
an artist in Paris, 


NOBLE DAMES AND NOTABLE MEN. By 
John Fyvie. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
Studies of sin celebrities of the Georgian Hra. 


IN PRAISE OF OXFORD. An Astaeegy fi 


Prose and Verse. By Thomas Seccombe an 
Spencer Scott. edium 8vo, 6s. net. 





Three Books by Charles Whibley 
Crown 8vo, Buckram. 58. net pe volume, 


A BOOK OF SCOUNDRELS. 
New Raitions: 
THE PAGEANTRY OF LIFE. 
STUDIES IN FRANKNESS., 


THE EMANCIPATION OF WOMEN. by 
W. Lyon Blease. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 
A reasoned and temperate account of the Feminist Movement, 
written in an easy, clear, and coherent style. 
PRACTICAL ADVICE ABOUT LIFE 
ASSURANOE. By William Schooling, Author of 
** Life Assurance Explained,” Crown 8yo, . 2s, +d, net, 
TO WORK A GRASS HOLDING AT A 
LIVING PROFIT and the OHEAP OOTTAGE PRO- 
BLEM, By H. B. M. Buchanan, B.A. Crown 8vo, 


ls net. 
THE WINTER QUEEN, The Sad Story of Eliza- 


beth of Bohemia, daughter of James 1, and VI, #y Marie 
Hay. With Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 12. 6d. net, 

THE TIMES, —'' A good story, welltold , . . Ite inetdenta and ite conversations 
are all founded on contemporary records which are numerous and full of personal 
detail.” DAILY THLEGRAPIL,—'\ Mins Hay's book ta equipped Ake @ scholarly 
monograph well founded upon careful research, but she writes her atory like one 
writing a novel,” 


THE LATEST FIOTION. 68. each. 








JOHN WINTERBOURNE’S FAMILY. 
By Alice Brown. 
SUNDAY TIMES —“ The hook containg some veally fine character drawing, and 
the people seem to be ling, breathing figure." MANCHESTER COU RIBR.— 
' So many ave the book's ewcellences . . . T'newtory ta altovetherdelightjul . . . 
The book ta one of the joys that come but seldom tn any publiahing season.” 


Admirers o7 Clava Loutse Burnham wilt be delighted 
with her latest novel, 


CLEVER BETSY, By Olara Loulse Burnham, 


NOOTSMAN ="" Whether at home or abroad, the author ta a perpetual delight, and 
whe entabliahes her claim to olevernen."” MORNING LHADHK Re" Mra, Burnham 
provide on alinoat every page a quuint humour that encuresto the reader enjoyment 
pood and plenty,” Li On POOL DAILY PORT <A ge ho wholesnme and 
ortyinal worry.” DUNDWN ADVERTISER," A very funoinatin 
novel," LA DIBS' INLD, 
entertaining,” 


MARTIN THE MUMMER. 


By Dorothy Margaret Stuart. 
MORNING LRHADHR,—" The miwooaion af incidents ta cumulative: there te no 
lelaying, no turning of toa new dntercat, no halt between the eytaoden » . . the 
book (a wtivring,” 


THE CREATORS. By May Sinolair, 

PUNCH ,—=' ' The Creutora’ in without question a greatbook , . . @ book which 
every lover af the right word and the rare thought wilt count ae an aohtevement, 
‘The Creatora' must have won for the author @ place in the very front wf modern 
fotion.” DAILY NEWS.—"(A brilliant book aurpaning anything that Mina 
Ninolaty haw dona, and accomplishing what perhapa no other lady novelivt af our 
tiine could accomplish,” 


PONGO AND THE BULL. By 

DAILY NEWS,—" A brilliant aooial aative which & @ delight tevead , . . 
immensely amusing,” BVENING STANDARD, —" A bri Want plece of work, heen, 
witty, ownloat and braving.” PALL MALL \GABETT B.-A wild faree . « . 
moves along with energetic briaknena , » Jull af mirthful inoident, 


THE LAND OF HIS FATHERS. 


by A. J. Dawson. 

TIMES, —"' Very brightly and well written . . , ruil af fe and character,” 

HVENING STANDARD,—" In addition to the high aim of the book, ita great 
artiatio quatitien, there laa fine manly ring about Ui," 


ENCHANTED GROUND. 


By Harry James Smith. 

ATHENMUM,—" A very cleverly constructed and exotting work,” WESTERN 

DAILY PREHSS,—", . . an _ewoel/ent atorg, atrong in character . . . the 
author's characters live, they are all human," 


JIM OF THE RANGES. by G. B. Lancaster. 

SHEFFIELD DAILY TELEGRAPH,—' The story teems with vivid tnoident 
+ + + possesses veality , . @ vigorous romance, with a fascination of tte 
own,” 


ani original 
The varted characterisation ta ewoeedingly good and 


Hilaire Belloc. 





London: 10,,;ORANGE STREET, W.O. 
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THE SPECTATOR says you 
“COULD NOT DO BETTER THAN 
-. READ THIS BOOK.”’ 


The Passing of 
Th 


Shereefian Empire. 


ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT, | 


Author of 
‘* Port Arthur: The Sieze and Capitulation.” 











illustrated. 15s. net. 


“(Of particular interest to Service men are the description and 
analysis of the French troops. engaged in the Chaoula campaign and 
of the Spanish force in the Riff campaign, and the well thought-out 
deductions drawn therefrom. Apart from its value in these directions, 
—and it is literally crammed with useful facts,—the book reads as 
thrillingly as any novel, with tenfold more interest than the ordinary 
run of that class of fiction,’’—War Office 7imes, 


‘Tt is a very full and interesting work that the author has given us, 
and one that will probably make many readers desirous of visiting the 
land which he finds so exhilarating.”—Zhe Daily Telegraph, 


"Of all books about Morocco, this one is quite the best.”— 7% 
Observer, 

‘*Those who remember Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett's book upon the Siege 
of Port Arthur will welcome this new volume from so enterprising and 
brilliant a war correspondent," —Datly Graphic, 


‘This thoughtful, entertaining, and valuable book,.”—/%// Mall 
Gasette, 


“The book is an Interesting study of the condition of affairs in 
Morocco, and as a record of adventure it makes excellent rvading.”— 
Mornuig Post. 


“The writer of this most Interesting and instructive volume is 
already favourably known to fame as the author of the best English 
book on the Slege of Port Arthur, and now he may be congratulated 
on having produced an equally pre-eminent account of recent events in 
Moroceo,"—Daily Chrontele, 


‘'No book written about Morocco in recent years has shown a 
better grasp of facts or a sounder judgment of the forces at work in 
what was down to @ few years ago Africa’s last great independent 
Empire.”— Zhe Jilustrated London News, 


“One reads this really vivid book by Mr, Ashmead-Bartlett much 
as one reads the narratives of the Conquistadores,”——7he Nation, 


An excellent book, to the great interest and variety of which it Is 
impossible to do justice here,"--Glasgow News, 


‘A valuable and fascinating volume,”—Swnday Chronicle. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 
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